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Editorials 


those young colored athletes who 
have declared themselves in favor 
of America’s participation in the forth- 
coming Olym- 
Olympic Games 1936 pic games 
scheduled to 
take place in Germany next summer. 
After all, they have the wholly natural 
desire to crown their careers by striving 
for the world’s acknowledgment of their 
prowess and skill and courage. And 
never before in the history of athletics 
has there appeared so great a chance for 
colored men to win premier honors in 
this historic competition as now. 

Every American Negro, as a matter 
of fact, would derive an ironic pleasure 
in the spectacle of an American victory 
hanging on the efforts of members of his 
race; a race whose position in a large 
part of the country is no better than that 
of the Jew in Nazi Germany. And there 
may be something to the argument that 
a great many people, whose sense of fair 
play and decency has been outraged by 
the Nazi atrocities against the Jews, have 
maintained a_ strange but unbroken 
silence in the face of fearful acts of vio- 
lence and oppression that are practiced 
daily against a portion of their fellow 
citizens almost at their very doors. 

One can consistently question the 
sincerity of those whose indignation can 
only be aroused by incidents which hap- 
pen on another continent and who re- 
main unmoved by incidents of a similar 
nature which occur almost under their 
very eyes. It is no secret that the Negro, 
no matter what his ability, cannot com- 
pete with white athletes in the southern 
states, and Negro athletes who have 
“made” their college teams in the North 
are, as a rule, not permitted to play when 
their opponents come from the South. 

That America is not blameless we free- 
ly admit. And yet we hope that the col- 
ored athletes who announced their desire 
to participate in the Olympic games in 


ig is easy to understand the attitude of 


Berlin will quickly rescind their deci- 
sion. Germany today stands for every- 
thing that is repugnant to the principles 
and ideals of Democracy. It stands for 
racial hate and intolerance, for the op- 
pression, intimidation and persecution of 
a minority group of its citizens. The 
philosophy of Hitlerism is the philo- 
sophy which the American Negro has 
sought to combat ever since his emanci- 
pation, and if it had triumphed in Amer- 
ica or if it ever triumphs in America, it 
will mean that no Negro will ever have 
the chance to represent his country in the 
Olympics or anywhere else again. 

If all the rest of America’s athletes 
should decide to engage in these games 
in Berlin, the American Negro athletes 
would still have every reason to refuse to 
participate. For no American Negro can 
support or sanction the monstrous theory 
of Aryanism which Germany has made 
her religion. On this theory the Nazi 
government justifies its shameless treat- 
ment of its Jewish citizens and by the 
same token condemns the Negro to per- 
petual oppression and subjugation 
throughout the world. 


PPORTUNITY is again repre- 
O sented in Edward J. O'’Brien’s 
Anthology of the Best Short Sto- 

ries of the Year. For 1935 three young 
writers whose sto- 

O’Brien’s Anthology ries appeared in 
1935 OPPORTUNITY re- 
ceive recognition 

in this authoritative commentary of the 
modern short story. Henry B. Jones re- 
ceives one asterisk for his short story, 
“Cletus,” published in September and 
October, as does Marita Bonner Occomy 
for “Tin Can,” awarded the first prize 
in the OpporRTUNITY Literary Contest 
and published in July and August. Miss 
Dorothy West received two asterisks for 
her story, “Black Dress,” which appeared 
in the May issue of OPPORTUNITY. 


ay 


Introductory Statement 
USKEGEE, the county seat of Macon 
County, has a population of 3,314 with 
the Negro portion about five times that 
of the white. There are 22,000 Negroes within 
the total county population of 27,000 inhabi- 
tants. The poor and less stable element of the 
townsfolk live in the quarters, some of which 
are comparable in appearance to the alleys in 
the cities. The more fortunate and well-estab- 
lished residents live on the hills and level settle- 
ments that outskirt the town. Greenwood is that 
settlement which has devel- 


Negro School Children in Tuskegee 


Their Health and Their Environment 


By WILLIAM H. FRAZIER, M.D. 


study are offered as evidence of the scientific 
work that can be done in the rurals by a prac- 
ticing Negro physician if adequate resource: 
are provided. 

Survey 


The scope of the survey included the discov- 
ery of defects of the children through physical 
examination, and the correlation of certain de- 
fects with their economic and educational en- 
vironment. Beginning August 20, 1934, each 
week-day for three weeks, an average of about 

thirty children were exam- 


oped adjacent to the Tuske- 
gee Normal and Industrial 
Institute and was originally 
a residential site mainly for 
the school’s employees and 
their families. Tuskegee In- 
stitute and the United States 
Veterans Administration Fa- 
cility are the most lucrative 
sources of employment here, —— 
and also are the centers of 
cultural influence. The wages 
of many of those employed 


A practicing physician tells 
of a study of the health of 
Negro school children in the 


environs of Tuskegee Insti- 


ined, bringing the total num- 
ber to 632. Of this number 
the Washington Public 
School contributed 398 pu- 
pils, or 98.7 per cent of their 
total enrollment, the Lewis- 
Adams School 196, or 61.0 
per cent, and the Chehaw 
School 38, or 37.6 per cent. 
The nature and results of the 
examinations were as fol- 
lows: 

1. Questionnaire. This 


elsewhere are meagre and in- 

sufficient to support a satisfactory livelihood. In 
addition to these there is that wretchedly un- 
fortunate group, the unemployed, who eke out 
an existence by begging, borrowing and what 
not. 

There are two county schools for Negroes 
within the town of Tuskegee. One is the Lewis- 
Adams School, established in 1932 and located 
in the accommodations provided on the Tuske- 
gee Institute campus, pending the acquisition 
of a building in the community. The other is 
the Washington Public School. It has a much 
older history and possesses its own building on 
Rockefeller Hill, a concentrated Negro com- 
munity about two miles from the Institute. For 
students these schools draw mostly upon their 
respective communities, although a small por- 
tion come from the more rural sections. 

With the cooperation of the Macon County 
Health Unit and the assistance of the school 
teachers, the following survey was made of the 
health of the children from these two schools. 
The survey includes also a small group from the 
Chehaw School, located five miles from town. 
The examinations were conducted in the au- 
thor’s office. The results of this independent 


was conducted by the teach- 
ers. It included the name, school, age, weight 
and height of each child. The results showed 
that 255 children, or 40.3 per cent of the group, 
were 10 per cent underweight, and that 116, or 
18.3 per cent, were 15 per cent underweight, 
according to the Baldwin-Wood Weight-Height- 
Age Tables. 

2. Dental Examination. Dental examina- 
tions were made on 566 children. Three hun- 
dred and six, or 54.0 per cent, were found to 
have dental defects. 

3. Clinical Examination. This part was 
performed by the writer, and consisted of the 
routine examination of the head, neck, chest, 
abdomen, genitals and limbs. The significant 
findings were that 140 children, or 22.1 per 
cent, had enlarged tonsils, 308, or 48.7 per cent, 
had enlarged lymph nodes, 25, or 3.9 per cent, 
had cardiac murmurs, and 3, or 0.5 per cent, 
simple goiter. Time did not permit a proper 
study of the pulmonary system. 

4. Laboratory Examination. This part con- 
sisted of withdrawing blood for hemoglobin 
estimation, Kahn test and malarial examination, 
and the collection of feces for hookworm exam- 
ination. Each hemoglobin estimation was done 
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immediately by the physician on the Tallqvist 
Scale. The feces and blood specimens were sent 
to the state laboratory for examination. For 
surveys the Kahn test is done on the blood, and 
Wasserman done on those of doubtful reaction. 

The results of this phase of the survey were 
as follows: One hundred and thirty-one chil- 
dren, or 20.7 per cent, were found to be anemic, 
70 per cent hemoglobin and below on the Tall- 
qvist Scale being considered as anemia. Syphilis 
was found in 61 children, or 9.6 per cent of the 
group. Of 380 specimens examined, hookworm 
was present in 16, or 4.2 per cent. Due to the 
small incidence of malaria—1 in 200—this part 
of the study was soon discontinued. 

Several weeks after the examinations were 
completed a correlation was made between the 
anemia and the economic status of the children. 
Information was secured from the teachers con- 
cerning each child’s name, whether or not its 
parent or guardian was employed, and the place 
of employment. These data were obtained on 
496 children, 164 from the Lewis-Adams School 
and 332 from the Washington Public School. 
Following this, the hemoglobin readings on the 
group whose parents represented the highest 
economic class—the Government employees— 
was compared with the readings on the group 
whose parents represented the lowest economic 
class—the unemployed. Table I demonstrates 
this comparison. 

This medico-social comparison was extended 
to include a study of the dietary habits of these 
children through questionnaires. To insure a 
reasonable amount of accuracy, only the older 
pupils were given these questions. Their ages 
ranged from 10 to 20 years. One hundred and 
fifty-seven groups of answers were returned, 98 
from the Lewis-Adams School and 59 from the 
Washington Public School. The questions asked 
concerned their habits of eating six important 
foods, namely: milk, liver, eggs, cereals, greens 
and fruits. Their answers concerning the habit 
of drinking milk were significant and interesting 
enough to portray this habit in Table II. More 
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than half of them ate liver occasionally, which 
was, in most instances, at the time of killing 
hogs, or once a year. Less than 50 per cent of 
them ate eggs as often as three times a week. All 
but 9 ate cereals regularly; grits and rice were 
included as cereals by many of the children. 
Practically all from both schools admitted eat- 
ing fruits; apples and oranges were the most 
popular, peaches were mentioned frequently and 
prunes occasionally, none mentioned apricots. 
In each instance, except that of cereals, the 
Lewis-Adams School group showed the better 
habits. 
Interpretation 


The value of this study lies in two important 
revelations. The first is that the nutritional 
status of the Negro children in Tuskegee, as 
judged by the frequency of certain defects, is 
far below what is considered the average. The 
second is that their health status is under the 
immediate influence of their economic and cul- 
tural environment. There are three important 
symptoms within the scope of this survey that 
have a nutritional significance. They are: under- 
weight, anemia and enlarged lymph glands. 

Previously, a 10 per cent underweight for 
height and age was taken as an index of under- 
nutrition. More recently it has been shown that 
there is a wide variation in the weights of ap- 
parently healthy children of the same height and 
age, due to difference in bony development. The 
American Child Health Association * has intro- 
duced the ACH® index of nutrition. This 
method measures the relation of soft tissues to 
skeletal build, and ranks as normal many of 
those children who are 10 per cent underweight 
for their age and height. 


In interpreting this study, there is full ap- 
preciation of this newer standard of nutrition. 


1... Physica! Defects—The Pathway To Correction. 
New York, American Child Health Association, pp 63-79. 


1934. 
2 ACH indicates measurements through arm, chest and 


hips. 


RELATION OF ANEMIA TO ECONOMIC STATUS 


Lewis-Adams School 


Family 


Washington Public School 


PerCent Anemia Total Per Cent 


Economic Status Anemia _ Total PerCent Anemia Total 
Government Emp'oyees 3 30 10.0 31 16.1 8 61 13.1 
Unemployed 2 11 18.1 14 63 22.2 16 74 21.6 
TABLE II 
ANALYSIS OF HABIT OF DRINKING MILK DAILY 
Drink 

School Total Milk Daily Per Cent Have Cows PerCent Give Milk Per Cent 
Lewis-Adams . . aciacecan me 56 57.1 46 46.9 40 40.8 
Washington Public . ‘i 59 20 33.8 33 55.9 25 42.3 
Total 76 48.4 79 50.3 65 414 


F 
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Yet, in light of the high incidence of anemic and 
underweight children in this group, one is not 
amiss in giving a nutritional import to their 
occurrence. One pupil 15 per cent underweight 
might not be suffering any inconvenience in 
health, whereas 116 pupils 15 per cent under- 
weight, which represents 18.3 per cent of the 
whole group and is three times greater than the 
percentage of underweights* of this class ex- 
pected among an elementary school group, de- 
notes marked nutritional derangement. Like- 
wise, the anemia of a single child might have 
an etiological background of many different fac- 
tors, whereas the anemia of 131 children, or one- 
fifth of the entire group, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances suggests a common etiology. The 
only single cause to be concluded logically is 
dietary deficiency. 

The extreme frequency of enlarged lymph 
nodes is also indicative of poor nutrition. Holt 
and Howland* include underweight, anemia, 
and moderately enlarged lymph glands among 
the symptoms of malnutrition. The relatively 
low incidence of syphilis and hypertrophied ton- 
sils, and their still smaller coincidence with 
these enlarged glands, precludes these condi- 
tions as dominant causal factors. 

The relatively low rate of syphilis—9.6 per 
cent—among the townsfolk carries an interest- 
ing comparison with that reported among their 
rural neighbors—36.0 per cent—in the survey 
of syphilis made in 1930 through a grant from 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund to the Alabama 
State Board of Health.® There is no correction 
to be made in the results of the present study on 
the basis of the 56 per cent reversed Kahns that 
was effected through treatment during the 
former survey, because very few, if any, of these 
pupils came under their study, according to the 
information received from the school teachers 
and the local health office. Furthermore, after 
four years absence of treatment, the blood of 
many of those in the previous survey has re- 
verted to its former state. The comparison 
shows how variable the incidence of the dis- 
ease is among different groups of Negroes. The 
selectness of the group and the better educational 
contact partly explain the difference in this in- 
stance. 

The medico-social feature of the survey por- 


3 Franzen, Raymond and Palmer, Geo. T.: The ACH 
Index of Nutritional Status, New York, American Child 
Health Association. p. 5. 

4Holt, L. E. and Howland, John: Diseases of In- 
fancy and Childhood, 9th ed., New York and London, 
D. Appleton. p. 175. 1929. 

5 Gill, D. G.: Syphilis in The Rural Negro. Birming- 
ham, Ala. Reprint Jour. Sou. Med. Assoc. pp. 985-988. 
Sept., 1932. 
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trays the apparent influence of the econom 
and cultural factors upon the health of the 
children. Anemia was used as the standard wi: ) 
which to measure the economic influence b. - 
cause it is directly related to the iron-containi: 
and iron-assimilable quality of the food eat 
even though it is not invariably a sign of und 
nutrition. Such authorities as McCollum an: 
Simmonds ° and Lucy H. Gillett,’ agree that t! 
diet of people who are economically hand 
capped often lacks the supplementary qualitic 
conducive to health. Important articles as milk. 
eggs and fruits, considered as luxuries and non- 
essentials, are substituted by foods that mainl, 
satisfy the pangs of hunger. 


In order that the difference between 13.1 per 
cent of anemia among the higher economi 
group and 21.6 per cent among the lower group 
(see Table I) would not be interpreted as a 
coincidence, further analysis of the data was 
necessary to establish the importance of this eco- 
nomic factor. Other conditions within the scope 
of this survey that may affect the amount of 
hemoglobin in the blood are: associated disease 
conditions, as hookworm and syphilis, and the 
possible error on the Tallqvist Scale. Concern- 
ing the associated diseases it was found that 
3, or 37.5 per cent, of the 8 cases of anemia 
among the employed class, and 5, or 31.2 per 
cent, of the 16 anemics among the unemployed 
group, were complicated by disease processes. 
The effect of the disease incidence upon this 
correlation, therefore, is practically neutralized. 

According to Todd * the degree of accuracy 
of hemoglobin readings on the Tallqvist Scale 
should lie within 10 per cent. These estimations 
were made during the same hours of each day, 
under the same conditions of light, and by the 
one examiner, thus reducing the possibility of 
error to a minimum. It is logical also to expect 
that the severe cases of anemia, that is, those 
below 70 per cent hemoglobin, would be found 
more frequently in the lower economic class. 
This is exactly what was discovered. One out of 
8 anemics in the higher group, and 6 out of 16 
in the lower group had hemoglobin ratings be- 
low 70 per cent. This feature confirms the eco- 
nomic influence and is emphasized by the fact 
that the single occurrence of severe anemia in 


6 McCollum, E. V. and Simmonds, Nina: The Newer 
Knowledge of Nutrition, 4th ed. New York, Macmillan, 
p. 429. 1929. 

7 Gillett, Lucy H.: The Great Need For Information 
On Racial Dietary Customs. Jour. Home Econ. vol. 
XIV. p. 260. 1922. 

8 Todd, J. C. and Sanford, A. H.: Clinical Diagnosis 
By Laboratory Methods. 6th ed. Phila. and London, 
Saunders, pp. 232-241. 1927. 
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the higher group was complicated by hookworm, 
the probable cause of the condition. 

The dietary habits portrayed through these 
questionnaires give one ample reason for basing 
the anemia and underweight defects of these 
children upon poor nutrition. Such articles as 
liver, peaches, and apricots, because of their 
hemoglobin producing value, and milk and eggs, 
because of their calcium, phosphorus and vita- 
min content, are insuffciently used in their diets. 

Analysis of the material composing Table II 
reveals both educational and economic influ- 
ences in the habit of drinking milk daily. Al- 
though both schools have approximately the 
salae percentage of cows giving milk, 57.1 per 
cent of the Lewis-Adams School pupils and 
only 33.6 per cent of the Washington Public 
School pupils drink milk daily. Further exam- 
ination of the data showed that the habit varied 
with the distribution of productive cows, al- 
though not in the same proportion in each 
school group. Furthermore, the Lewis-Adams 
School children have a relatively larger number 
of parents in the higher economic class (see 
Table I). This indicates that more of them were 
able to buy milk. Therefore, this difference of 
23.3 per cent in favor of the former school in 
the habit of drinking milk daily can not all be 
attributed to the cultural influence, but is partly 
economic. An attempt was made to eliminate 
or reduce the economic factor by limiting the 
comparison of the two groups to those who 
possessed fertile cows. This method of procedure 
demonstrated that of a total of 40 children 
at the Lewis-Adams School who possessed fer- 
tile cows, 28, or 70 per cent, drank milk daily, 
whereas of a total of 25 at the Washington 
Public School, there were only 14, or 56 per 
cent. This difference of 14 per cent between 
the two schools, which is merely suggestive, is 
more representative of the educational influ- 
ence, and shows that the group that is in the 
better cultural atmosphere has the better dietary 
habits. There is no way of determining the 
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amount of economic influence here from the 
data at hand, although it is evident that it does 
exist. 

The uniformity of the differences in the habits 
of these two groups of children who are located 
in different educational environments, speaks 
for the logic in assuming the environment as 
the etiological basis for these differences, espe- 
cially where the economic facotor has been eli- 
minated or reduced to a minimum. Even in the 
case of anemia (see Table I), which was origin- 
ally conceived to measure the effect of economic 
status upon health, there is a similar difference 
between the two schools in both economic 
groups that may be given a similar interpreta- 
tion. 

Viewing the health of these children from 
both angles, the economic and the cultural, 
one can see the great need for improvement in 
both schools. It is among such groups, because 
of their great need and their impressionable 
age, that health work offers the most hopeful 
prognosis. Their pliant bodies and minds may 
be the recipients of good as well as the victims 
of evil; when adulthood is reached and the 
biological pattern completed, their reactions to 
environment then will be determined largely by 
previous physical and mental adjustments. 


Conclusion 


A survey was made of the health of 632 
Negro school children in Tuskegee, Alabama. 
The results showed that their nutritional status, 
as judged by the frequency of certain defects, 
is far below what is considered the average, and 
that their health status is under the immediate 
influence of their economic and cultural en- 
vironment. 

As a result of this survey, it is concluded that 
there is needed in Tuskegee and Macon County 
a specially organized health program based upon 
a scientific interpretation of the needs and de- 
fects of the people. 
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Humble Folk 


Pen Sketches of Black Workers in Alabama 


Carrie 


ee AW, honey, that ’oman has done split 

L her blanket,” replied my _ ex-cook, 

Carrie, to an inquiry about Cordelia, 

the head of the colored hospital and the adviser 

to the Relief Administrator concerning the col- 
ored people in need of relief. 

My personal dislike of Cordelia was great 
because I had found her a stupid woman swol- 
len with her sense of importance, distasteful in 
her attitude of familiarity, and not truly inter- 
ested in the needy members of her race except 
as a background for her own 


By MABEL ROSE LEVY 


also a deep and abiding faith that some day 
when she goes to Heaven everything will be 
all right and she will leave all her troubles be- 
hind. 

I am sure that when she reaches Heaven the 
angels will have a very special crown reserved 
for her. 

Annie is a housegirl for one of my neighbors 
but Mary has been unable to get a school or a 
steady job since the depression, so this means 
that five mouths are dependent on the small 
amounts that Carrie and Annie are paid weekly. 
In Carrie’s basket, which 


aggrandizement. 

Carrie had just dropped in 
to see me although it meant 
many long blocks out of her 
way from her new job to her 
humble home out on “Wil- 
liam’s Lane.” As she came up 
the steps puffing and perspir- 
ing, her basket on her arm 
and her ragged umbrella on 
the other, I thought I detect- 
ed a dejected droop to her 


A Southern white woman 
gives her impressions of the 
Negroes whom she knows 
and at the same time re- 
veals her own reaction to 
the Negro in the South. 


she placed carefully on a 
chair to keep the ants from 
exploring, was her untouched 
dinner which she was carry- 
ing home to share with the 
others, so I gave her a glass 
of buttermilk and some cof- 
fee ring I had made that day, 
and it was then that she spoke 
of Cordelia in the words at 
the beginning of my story. 
Mary had tried to get on the 
relief roll (although to do 


mouth. 

Carrie had been our cook 
for many years, had helped me rear my little 
girl—nurse my sick husband—doctor the cats— 
plant the flower garden—comforted me in my 
disappointments and provided a steadfast shoul- 
der on which to weep my sorrows away. 

When the depression and the death of a be- 
loved uncle left us with a cupboard as bare as 
Mother Hubbard’s, we had to let Carrie go. 
We both wept when I told her I could no longer 
keep her—that even an extra mouth to feed 
was more than I could manage—and in a mo- 
ment of extreme bitterness I cried, “Carrie, why 
do I have so much trouble and never any hap- 
piness?” “There, there, honey chile, don’t you 
cry,” she comforted, “Does you want to be walk- 
ing around in Heav’n bareheaded ?”’ Her refer- 
ence was, of course, to the old spiritual, “No 
cross, no crown.” 

Carrie’s possessions consist of a daughter, 
Mary, educated to be a teacher, a stepdaughter 
Annie, and two small grandchildren, a ram- 
shackle old cabin which leaks terribly, and a 
kind and tender heart which makes her care for 
all the destitute old colored women in her neigh- 
borhood. Perhaps I should add that she has 


this was a terrible blow to 
Carrie’s pride), but Cordelia advised the woman 
in charge not to allow it, as Carrie and Annie 
both worked for rich people and that besides 
Carrie owned her own home. This being only 
one of many cases of Cordelia’s interference 
she has stirred the resentment of the colored 
folk and has alienated the white people—there- 
fore she had “split her blanket.” 

In a small Southern town like this, there are 
four well defined types of society among the 
Negroes. At the top are the real leaders of col- 
ored society, next their imitators, then Carrie 
and her friends, and lastly, the outer fringe of 
which Warner, my gardener-by-the-day is a 
member. 

Carrie belongs to the great middle class of 
colored people, and if I was asked to select one 
of all the colored people I know to typify the 
highest and best among them I would name 
Carrie who served me with loyalty, who was 
and is my friend, who is more charitable than 
any white person I know, who gives more in 
proportion than any rich person I know, who 
has more Christianity than any church member 
I know, and whose heart is pure white although 
her skin is black. 
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Warner 


Warner, our gardener-by-the-day is at once 
the bane and the delight of my existence. Simple 
as a child, unlettered, but as honest and depend- 
able as it is possible for any human to be, he 
does not know any way to work but his very 
best and is as industrious as a beaver. He has a 
tremendous pride in my flower garden which 
in its present beauty is the result of many hours 
of his labor, so when any of his relatives come 
to town he always brings them up and shows 
them my garden. His proudest moment was 
when I invited his mother to sit on my garden 
bench and “rest her feet.” His quaint expres- 
sions are an unfailing delight to my neighbor 
and me, as, for instance, “These here macin- 
tushes (nasturtiums) sho is growing fast.” He 
says, “I ain’t got no use for cars, they goes too 
fast. I don’t mind riding in one of these here 
open cars, cause I can jump if I has to, but, no, 
Lawd, you ain’t goin’ to git me in one of them 
showcases (sedans) .” 

No one enjoys my “dallies”’ more than he 
does but he still thinks I am a little queer be- 
cause I planted violets around my onion beds 
in the vegetable garden——“‘Never heard of no 
sech foolishness.” 

A friend in clearing an overgrown cemetery 
lot dug up some small cedars and gave them 
to me. I wanted Warner to plant these for shade 
trees in front of my house, but he flatly refused 
because “it was bad luck to plant anything out 
of a graveyard—wasn’t no ’scuse in havin’ hants 
walking round the house at night,” so I had to 
plant them myself and he was greatly relieved 
when all of them died. 

Warner is very superstitious, so when the 
Negro conjure doctor came to town he was quite 
impressed. The doctor wore a long-tailed coat, 
striped scarf, high silk hat, and was an impos- 
ing sight, especially to Warner, whose overalls 
and pieces of shoes are tied together with strings 
to hide his nakedness. At that time I was ex- 
asperated with my daughter’s teacher and said 
to Warner jokingly, “Don’t you think I could 
get a conjure and make her leave town?” Im- 
agine my consternation the next day when 
Warner came grinning like a possum and proud- 
ly informed me that he had made an engage- 
ment with the “conjure” doctor for me in Miss 
Gaines’ parlor the next day at three o’clock— 
Miss Gaines being a colored washwoman. He 
feels that I missed a good opportunity when I 
marched him back to break the engagement. 

When he carelessly cuts down one of my 
cherished delphinium, he says, “I never did 
care for them things, nohow. They’s goin’ to die 
in the dry drought any how,” but he watches 
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me warily to see if I am going to fuss, for he 
fears my temper. I overheard him tell a passing 
friend that “these here folks from Georgia was 
mighty good to you, but when they gits mad 
they’d as soon kill you as not.” 

He is interested in the way I am going to 
vote on each issue and anxiously inquires what 
the “Confeder Guv’ment” up there is going to 
do about old age pensions. 

His greatest pleasure outside of funerals and 
church is his “s-ciety.” He did belong to the 
“Brothers in Love” but this wouldn’t send a 
doctor at night (these are sickness and burial 
societies) so they “busted up” and started a new 
one, and this one is called rather hopefully 
“Love and Unity.” 

Warner works for me once a week in the 
busy gardening season but in the “dry drought” 
not so often—he has a few other customers but 
he is often hungry and comes to ask me for a 
piece of bread. He was on the relief rolls for a 
very short time, but because he went to work 
for one of his patrons, he was dropped from the 
rolls. He cannot understand this and neither can 
I, for he wants work and wants to be independ- 
ent, but when jobs are few and his stomach is 
empty, he needs relief. 

He gets lots of amusement out of the queer 
ways of “them folks up Nawth in the Con- 
feder guv’ment.” Last summer he chuckled, 
“They’s the funniest folks ever I see sendin’ the 
puleef (relief) niggers oranges. Doo Jesus! 
Oranges! Now ain’t that a bokay? Don’t they 
know oranges is for Santy Claw? What us nig- 
gers wants is meat and meal to stick to us’s 
ribs.” 

* * * 

Paralee 


Paralee has been a servant in my neighbor’s 
family for years and is a privileged character. 
A few days ago she came in my garden gate 
with a pan of beaten biscuit her mistress had 
sent me. 

I must confess that I never have been called 
slim, but by ignoring strawberry shortcake, hot 
waffles and fluffy biscuit, I have managed to 
turn hurriedly but thankfully past the “stylish 
stouts” in the fashion books. Paralee, however, 
always greets me with, “Lawsy, Miss Mabel, 
you sho is fat.” This is the ultimate flattery of 
colored people and if I say, “Oh, Paralee, don’t 
say that—I’ve lost ten pounds,” she will insist, 
“Yes, mam, you sho is gitting fatter every day,” 
or at other times, “Jes look at them legs. You 
sho is peart.” I try not to be too cast down, for I 
know she means well. 

When she brought the biscuit she said she 
“must hurry home as it was mincing rain,” but 
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she did stop to tell me about her neighbor with 
whom she had a “falling out.” The neighbor 
had borrowed her “ladies’ wash” or “syreen” 
(syringe) and the children had damaged it. As 
a consequence they had “a regular knock down 
and drag out.” Paralee said, “You know, I jest 
hate that nigger’s intestines.” “You hate what, 
Paralee? I never heard of such a thing!” 

“Well, honey,” she said, “course I wouldn’t 
use no word like guts before a white lady like 
you.” 
* * * 

Jimmy 


Tears come to my eyes when I think of 
Jimmy. He is a simple, under-sized, stammering, 
lame mulatto boy of fifteen who peddled vege- 
tables for his uncle and at times sold me red- 
buds and dogwood trees. Often he begged for 
food and when he had satisfied his hunger he 
would walk in my garden and ask the names of 
flowers and shrubs. For some of them he had 
quaint names, as, for instance, he called Japa- 
nese quince “Christ’s apples.” 

My specialty is tree peonies, or rather it was 
before I had to specialize in trying to raise 
bread and butter, and so I would tell him the 
history of this lovely flower and the names of 
each. One day I found him on his knees before 
a particularly beautiful bush of ““Moutan” and 
saying over and over, “pe-o-ny, pe-o-ny,” and 
every syllable was like a prayer. 

He has a brutal uncle who beats him at fre- 
quent intervals and he showed us the sickening 
stripes on his back. When he could escape he 
would run away and hide in the woods near his 
home until his uncle’s devilish fit had passed— 
it was there he became familiar with wild flow- 
ers and trees. Pitiful child! he had no one to 
shelter him but the ancient mother “Nature.” 
He never had enough to eat, had no bed to 
sleep in, and only a few rags constituted his 
wardrobe. 

We have a noted Negro school in our state 
and I tried to interest them in Jimmy, thinking 
he might be trained as a gardener, for in this 
work his lameness and stammering would not 
be a drawback. They did not bother to investi- 
gate the matter, nor did they bother to suggest 
what steps we might take to place him else- 
where. This is, unfortunately, a bad trait of 
the colored people—they don’t try to help the 
unfortunate members of their race, but when 
they are dead they give them a grand funeral 
and as Carrie says, “they jes naturally loves 
them to death.” 

One night about bedtime Jimmy called me 
from the home of a friend to say good-bye, as 
he was being sent early next morning to a good 
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home—the poor little boy was crying so pitifully 
I could hardly understand him. I spent a miser- 
able night and early next morning found he had 
already gone. It is an awful thing to be cursed 
with a tender heart! After an hour spent in 
phone calls, we found out that the good home 
was the poor house! Vowing he should not go 
there, I enlisted the help of some good friends 
who always can be depended on in an emerg- 
ency and we started pulling strings here and 
there. By the time we had finished we had en- 
listed the help of a Senator, a Supreme Court 
Judge and a man very close to the Governor, 
and they placed him in an institution for col- 
ored people, where he will get medical attention 
and be taught a trade. 

His first letter told me enthusiastically that he 
had enough to eat, and wonder of wonders, 
a bed to sleep in, and he sent me a brightly 
colored Sunday School card which I know he 
must have treasured highly. He seems to be very 
happy and we are in hopes when his physical 
condition improves that we may be able to get 
him in a better place where he can learn to be 
a gardener, which is his life’s ambition. 

Poor little fellow—-a “‘muzzerlin’ child” as my 
washwoman calls him—what can life hold for 
him ? 

A love of the beautiful, a gentle, polite nature, 
a weak and sickly body and no one to help him 
but the God to whom he hopefully and trusting- 
ly addresses his pitiful prayers! 

* * 


Okra Man 


I always know when summer has arrived, 
when I hear the “okra man” calling in his stri- 
dent voice: 

“The old man’s on his job today 

Selling ok-ray, 

Five cents a quart, 

Selling now 

Two quarts for ten cents. 

Who wants ok-ray?” 
I can’t endure the slimy vegetable, but he al- 
ways thinks I’m queer because I won’t buy okra 
—that necessary ingredient of gumbo. 

But in the fall all is forgiven when he comes 
in with his cushaws: 

“Any body wants to buy cushaws today ? 
Nice cush-aws, fine cush-aws, 
Who wants cush-aws... ?” 

We always buy these, and sometimes when 
I question whether the one I bought is a good 
one, he looks at me reproachfully and rebuking- 
ly says, “Law, missy, I’se a cush-aw raiser! I 
cured these in my corn crib,” and since the bugs 

(Continued on Page 379) 
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Attitudes of N egro Families on Relief’ 


Toward Work, Toward Home, Toward Life 


By NEWELL D. EASON 


Negroes are on relief in almost twice as 

great a proportion to their number in the 
population as are whites. The percentage of the 
urban Negro receiving relief is three times that 
of the urban white population. Obviously, 
then, there are being created some very serious 
problems for social work in many parts of the 
country. The least obvious, and perhaps most 
serious, consequence of relief on Negro families 
relates to the changing attitudes of the members 
toward each other, toward work, toward the 
home and toward life. 


ate on the country as a whole 


to a refusal to work. They begin to cling to the 
minimum existence which seems to be guaran- 
teed by the relief agency. They seem to discover 
that they have always worked too hard for such 
a small income so that the idea of receiving an 
equal sum with no labor attached has a catas- 
trophic effect. 

In many instances they refuse work under the 
most ridiculous pretext as in the following case 
of Mr. A: 

“Mr. A had been on relief for six weeks. He 
had, before being placed on relief, asked ener- 

getically for a work assign- 


The Negro family has only 
recently made the transition 
from the rural areas of the 
South to the city. With his 
loose familial and social or- 
ganization, he has migrated 
en masse to the city and there 
has been literally dumped on 
relief. He has been thrown 
on the relief rolls just at the ‘ 
time that the Negro family het. 
was securing a degree of sta- 


Are the facts as detailed 
by Mr. Eason true in all sec- 
tions of the country? We enough’.” 
would like to have other so- 
cial workers tell their opin- 
ion of Negro families on re- 


ment as a carpenter. He took 
the assignment fretfully. 
Three days later he turned in 
his assignment saying that 
the job wasn’t ‘constructive 


Others refuse work on the 
grounds that “the job is too 
far,” “I am not feeling well,” 
“T haven’t car fare.” 

Employers in case after 
case have undermined the 
Negroes’ ambition as a work- 


bility. Under the stimulus of 
relief new values are rising 
over the Negro families’ horizon. As a result 
even his most fixed attitudes are changing. 
Modifications of these attitudes are in many 
cases imperceptible. They are none the less real. 

In this study of the attitudes of Negro fam- 
ilies on relief the questions may arise: are these 
attitudes representative? Do they represent a 
cross-section of Negro life? Do these attitudes 
hold true for more than the sixty-five cases 
studied? It is not held that these facts relating 
to the attitudes of Negro families on relief are 
characteristic of all Negro families on relief. 
These assertions are valid for the Negro popula- 
tion on relief in Watts, California ; a population 
that is only recently removed from the farm life 
of the South. Differences or similarities in atti- 
tudes of other groups have not been noted. This, 
however, does not detract from the essential 
value of the selected facts. 


Attitude Toward Work 


When first applying for relief, Negroes make 
an energetic bid for a job. They vehemently 
declare it is work that they want, not relief. 
After they are placed on relief for awhile this 
attitude becomes less active. It soon dwindles 


er by replacing them in their 
jobs with white workers. Employers have taken 
the attitude that “no Negro has a right to 
a job as long as there is a white man unem- 
ployed.” This attitude finds support in the em- 
ployers public at large. The Negro is then lite- 
rally forced on relief. He accepts the relief as 
due recompense for lost opportunity. Because 
he falls in such large numbers on the relief rolls 
the general public views him as a chronic de- 
pendent. There are few attitudes that have 
done more to disorganize the Negroes’ person- 
ality and family life than this attitude. His at- 
titudes are conditioned by the reflection of him- 
self as a chronic dependent that he thinks he 
sees in the white public. He turns whole hearted- 
ly to the relief agency. He finds this the easiest 
way to cke out an existence. 

The general attitude of the families studied 
was so much an attitude of disgust for work 
until it leads to the belief that the Negro on 
relief is becoming pauperized faster than we 
ordinarily think. At any rate, normal attitudes 
toward work are not being preserved. If once 
the Negro looked upon work as a “necessary 
evil” he now looks upon it as an “unnecessary 
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evil.” He does not long to be occupied, he longs 
for more gifts. In only a few cases were there 
found Negroes trying to help themselves by gar- 
dening, taking in washing, etc. In no instance 
were any found occupying their time by making 
any little novelties to sell or trying to learn a 
new trade to follow on their own account. They 
were on the whole averse to any suggestion of 
self-help. 
Attitude Toward The Home 


While once the Negro was fostering objectives 
which enlisted the support of the different mem- 
bers of the family, today under relief he is 
shifting the responsibilities of the home to the 
social agency. The members of the family no 
longer look to the father for the necessities of 
life. They seek out the social worker. If shoes, 
dresses, bed clothing, etc., are needed the mem- 
bers of the family do not turn to the father but 
to the visitor. If the wife feels that she needs 
a stove she does not cooperate with her hus- 
band to secure one, she asks her visitor to sup- 
ply it. A good deal of emotional dependence 
can be seen in their attitudes. They look to the 
social worker for comfort, guidance and pro- 
tection. The emotional reaction of members of 
families can be seen in the following case: 

“The L’s are a family of eight. Since coming 
to Los Angeles fifteen years ago. Mr. L had been 
stable and reliable in providing for his famliy. 
He was assisted by William, aged nineteen, and 
Leon, aged eighteen. Mr. L owned two rickety 
Ford trucks; he and the boys were in the trans- 
fer business. The L’s began receiving relief in 
June, 1934 to the amount of $12.00 per week. 
In November the project closed and the family 
became extremely dependent. The father de- 
cided that he wanted to move his family to a 
larger house and to a better neighborhood. This 
was accomplished. The family now paid $15.00 
instead of $5.00. In January Mr. L began beg- 
ging for clothing. The visitor secured clothing 
for the entire family from members of a social 
club who wished to do something for the deserv- 
ing poor. Two weeks later Mr. L called in the 
district office loudly inquiring if he were to be 
turned into a Communist! He explained that 
his family needed furniture, shoes, and new 
clothing instead of secondhand ones. He spent 
his days hanging around the social agency beg- 
ging for these things. Visitor called in his home 
two days later. No one answered the door bell. 
Visitor walked around to the rear. No one 
answered the knock. In and out of the building 
soiled clothing was rotting on the floor. Neigh- 
bor next door complained that the woman never 
washed the soiled clothing but left them out to 
be washed at a laundry.” 


ATTITUDES OF NEGRO FAMILIES ON RELIEF 


After receiving relief for a while many mem 
bers of the families seem unable to meet an 
situation. They become exceedingly dependent 

It was observed that women who have bee: 
on relief for any period of time lose interest i: 
caring for the house. Whether or not the livin; 
conditions are purposefully left in a disgracefu 
manner in order to secure more sympathy fron, 
the social worker is difficult to discover. It seem 
more likely that with such unsanitary condition: 
and so much general decay prevalent that the 
cause must lay in an apathetic attitude. 

Whenever these women were asked why they 
did not keep their houses cleaner they would 
reply, “I have no broom,” “I have no soap,” or 
“TI am not well enough to do this house work.” 
In some instances the mother placed the bur- 
den of cleaning the house entirely on the chil- 
dren. 

There has developed a new cultural attitude 
that it is actually desirable for boys and girls to 
leave the parental home and establish independ- 
ent residence as early as possible. It is desirable 
because it is much easier for both parent and 
the child to secure separate relief when living 
apart. Where once these young people found it 
advantageous living with their parents, or, at 
any rate, found it impossible to get away from 
them, they are, under our relief system, finding 
it not only possible but advantageous to leave 
their parental home. This may turn out to be 
a constructive attitude as it eliminates the diffi- 
culties and inevitable conflicts of the large house- 
hold. It is, however, disturbing to see boys and 
girls leave home to live elsewhere in the belief 
that their families will not suffer, since in any 
case they receive only the minimum budget, 
and in order that they might receive separate 
aid. Undoubtedly the most serious handicap 
the Negro is suffering under relief is the growth 
of attitudes that are disorganizing the family 
life. 

Parent-Child Relationship 


There seems to be a weakening of the tie be- 
tween children and parents due to the fact that 
the children seek the things they want from 
the social worker rather than the parents. “In 
such a way is the child cheated out of normal 
family functioning and forced to look away 
from the family and even away from his own 
satisfying creative effort to the community to 
supply his wants.” * Children now proudly 
boast “that’s my visitor,” where once they boast- 
ed “that’s my daddy.” Parental authority as a re- 
sult appears to be on the wane. The following 


1 Bessie A. McClenahan, “The Child of the Relief 
Agency,” Social Forces. May, 1935, p. 507. 


case illustrates the loss of prestige by the father : 

“The S’s were a father-ruled family. All pur- 
chases for the home were made by Mr. S. His 
wife was not entrusted with a penny. Mr. S’s 
slightest command was law to the three children 
aged fifteen, nine, and seven. They delighted 
in the father’s prowess. Mr. S had been a black- 
smith. He possessed a powerful physique. John 
was examined by the school doctor and was 
found under-weight, also with a tubercular ten- 
dency. Billy was under-weight. A quart of milk 
daily for each was recommended by the nurse. 
In order that the milk be purchased, $6.00 was 
added to the monthly check. Mr. S refused to 
cooperate. Family quarrels followed. Mrs. S 
would explain in the presence of the children 
that “the visitor has allowed the money but your 
father refuses to buy the milk.” Mrs. S at last 
began besieging the office about the weekly 
check, stating that Mr. S refused to furnish 
necessary milk and vegetables. After several 
weeks of seeking cooperation unsuccessfully from 
Mr. S the payee on the check was changed to 
Mrs. S. The S’s almost separated. Mr. S in- 
sisted that he was head of the house. He could 
manage his own affairs and that no woman 
could manage his money. All quarrels were car- 
ried on in the presence of the children. Anne 
Lou, aged fifteen, has refused for three weeks 
to speak to her father. John and Billy have in- 
formed their mother that they are not going to 
let their father beat them again but will go 
‘tell the office.” The loss of prestige by the 
father often leads to the breakdown of family 
discipline. 

The personalities of the parents and their in- 
teraction with the children certainly are not 
healthy under relief. With the parents begging 
in front of the children for gifts and in some in- 
stances inducing the children to beg the social 
worker for things they want certainly does not 
leave the child the better. 

The Negro child, like other youth, slavishly 
imitate their parents in their general social atti- 
tudes because their parents help to set their so- 
cial values. They are in reality but miniature 
copies of the attitudes and social values of their 
parents. What, then, is happening to the per- 
sonalities of Negro children when they hear 
their parents presenting false claims and lying 
in order to get gifts and more gifts? It becomes 
impossible for them to develop those elemental 
social values of honesty, truth-telling and fair 
play so essential to the development of a healthy 
personality. 

Attitudes Toward Life 


Negro families on relief have taken an atti- 
tude of resignation toward life. They have no 
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plans. They are fatalistic toward the future. 
Either they have no hopes at all or hopes that 
are lightly taken. They are well characterized 
by a feeling of hopelessness, but not fear. They 
have no fear of the future because they feel 
that “somehow God will provide.” 


Those that have been on the relief rolls for 
some time have lost self confidence, self respect 
and the spirit of independence. It is alarming 
that so many of them have lost their sense of 
human dignity and yet do not suffer consciously 
as a result. At first members of the family felt 
humiliated because of the lowering of their 
status resulting from being recipients of relief, 
but it no longer distresses them. They ask, they 
beg, they say, “buy me,” “get me,” “give me,” 
but they do not feel ashamed. When families 
accept relief with parasitic response, then the 
relief is doing more towards disorganizing the 
family life than poverty. Something of the at- 
titude toward life is shown in the following 
case : 


“Mr. and Mrs. F and their four children were 
on direct relief. They both felt that things would 
never be better. There was ‘no use wearing out 
his shoes looking for a job.’ The Negro has 
never had anything and never will. Mr. F says 
there is money enough for those who need it, 
but those who don’t need it are doling it out 
and stealing half of that.” 


Members of these families have, further, de- 
veloped an attitude which can be expressed ap- 
proximately as: get as much given to you as 
you can. They don’t think it harmful to try to 
get as much from the agency as possible. Their 
income while on relief has been decreased but 
there has been corresponding contraction in the 
psychological sphere of their wants. The result 
is that in many cases there has been a moral 
collapse resulting in prostitution, theft and 
utter disregard for the truth. They lie, using 
all manners of false pretenses, to get more relief. 
It is obvious that in seeking to qualify for the 
help they require that a conflict arises between 
their own conception of need and a necessarily 
arbitrary standard of eligibility. 


Many of the members of these families feel 
that the government has appropriated a large 
sum of money for the poor folks so why should 
they not have it. One father said in the pres- 
ence of his family, “the big folks are whacking 
it all off (the relief funds) and we poor folks 
have to get all the little that’s left that we can.” 
Others feel that the only reason they don’t get 
more is that the social worker steals some of 


the checks. 
(Continued on Page 379) 
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Street of the Mortar and Pestle 


A Story of Color in the Capital 


By FLORENCE JACKSON STODDARD 


HE concourse of the Union Station was 
thronged when Selma Janes arrived with 
her friend who was to take the 5:50 train 
for New York. It was late and passengers for 
different trains got in each other’s way at the 
several gates, heedless of direction, confused by 
the dense crowd. Selma’s friend continued to 
rush about until she found her gate then she 
rushed through it calling back: 

“Good bye, don’t try to follow me; had a 
grand time; so glad you could take me in and 
mind you don’t sell your house !” 

Selma did not attempt to 


that she did not notice a crowd of arrivals pour- 
ing into the concourse from incoming trains un- 
til her progress was hampered by jostling travel- 
lers. . . . Curiously she regarded these comers. 
Why had they come? Were they, too, seeking 
jobs? Didn’t they know the Capital had nothing 
to offer them—not even sleeping places unless 
they had the shekels that would pay for beds? 
Some looked as if they had. Some gazed about 
eagerly as if intrigued with what they expected 
to find, and some looked puzzled. One white- 
haired woman wore an expression of dread. 
Selma regarded her sympa- 
thetically; like herself no 


follow her but turned slowly 
toward the waiting room, a 
despairing look in her face. 
Indeed she was feeling utter- 
ly hopeless and bereft; she 
had expected much from the 
visit of her rich, girlhood 
friend who knew so well her 
terrible financial distress ; 
who could well have afforded 
to buy the house or pay those 
dreaded taxes. She had been 


Much has been written of 
“passing” and this is a story 
of the color line and those 


who cross it. 


longer young what was she 
fearing? Her clothing spoke 
of means. As she stared the 
woman’s eyes turned to her; 
an expression of amazed joy 
flashed into her face; excit- 
edly she ran forward crying, 
“Miss Selma, Oh Miss Sel- 
ma, is it you?” A well-gloved 
hand grasped Selma’s arm, 
“Oh don’t you know me, 
Miss Selma? I'm your own 


sure this help would be of- 
fered her and thought there 
would be no more need to seek assistance from 
the Emergency Relief; no more need to sit for 
hours among ill-smelling, dirty, colored and for- 
eign people or to be offered food, when there 
was no “job,”’——“Three pounds of sliced pork 
and a sack of potatoes” and notified that “it is 
imperative that unemployed persons raise as 
much garden truck as possible; they will be 
provided with seeds on application.” Oh must 
she go through that humiliation again? Sell 
her home? Of course she would sell it if only 
a buyer could be found before she lost it, be- 
cause of unpaid taxes. But not only was the sale 
of property anywhere next to impossible, her 
house, pretty and well kept up as it was, had 
depreciated in value with the acquisition by 
Negroes of nearly the whole street. They now 
occupied every house from the east on to her 
corner; her block, so far, remained to white 
tenants but any one would hesitate to buy there ; 
she even had difficulty in renting rooms al- 
though the colored people in the neighborhood 
were educated, refined, more quiet in manner 
than many of the whites on the block. 


So deeply was she thinking out her problem 


*Melia.” 

Then recognition was swift. “Why, bless your 
heart, "Melia, where did you come from?” 

“From the old place, Bay Shore, Miss Selma ; 
we just got off the train.” She glanced behind 
her and beckoned to a fine looking young man 
and woman following her. “Here’s Stanley, you 
sure know Stanley, Miss Selma.” 

“Not my little Stanley?” holding out an 
eager hand. 

“No other, ma’m.” The young man dropped 
the suit cases he was carrying to give one hand 
to the lady and lift his hat with the other, 
“and this is my wife Irma, Miss Selma.” 

The young woman came forward, gracefully, 
shy, taking Selma’s other hand extended to her. 
“Have you come here to visit or live?” she asked 
of the trio. 

*Melia spoke, ““We’ve come to live; Stanley’s 
been given a job in the Government; he could 
not leave me behind. But Oh, Miss Selma, tell 
us where to go now, till we find a place to live 
in. Stanley’s a chemist; he’s got a place in the 
Bureau of Standards so we can’t—we don’t 
want to go just any where. Will a hotel take us 
in?” 


met 
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“Come in the waiting room where we can sit 
down and consider,” Selma told the little group 
regarding her so earnestly. The young man and 
woman who had been pale of face flushed 
deeply but from the olive cheek of the older 
woman the color had drained away. They 
found a vacant bench and sat down. Selma 
between the two women, Stanley standing be- 
fore them. “Now tell me,” she said, her tone 
deeply interested, even tender, but one of com- 
mand as being used to obedience. 

‘Melia again was the speaker. “You know 
Miss Selma, when you left us Stanley was en- 
tering high school, waiting on table for you 
mornings and evenings. After you went he got 
“waiting” at the hotel. There was a gentleman 
there liked him, found out he wanted to be a 


doctor, managed that Stanley went to college 


and then up to Boston to another college.” 

“Harvard,” put in Stanley, “but by then I'd 
decided to specialize in chemistry instead of 
medicine so my patron helped me with that. 
With what I earned, and his help I went to Ger- 
many and took a degree; then to South Amer- 
ica, Brazil, for certain investigations and taught 
there in the University. Now the Government 
of my own country has brought me here,” he 
added proudly. 

“So you see, Miss Selma,” “Melia took up the 
tale, “We've come with a good record ; we don’t 
want to have to mix in with a low down crowd 
of colored. And you know we are more white 
than black; Colonel Mapes was my grand- 
father, he acknowledged my mother as_ his 
daughter, and she wasn’t dark and she married 
a man whose father was white so I ain’t but half 
a quarter colored. Then I married Jim Low 
who was half Irish and half German, and 
Stanley’s got hardly a drop of colored blood. 
He’s been so well thought of, how can we keep 
out of going back? Will we dare to live out of 
a Negro district? If nobody tells on us, who'll 
know? You wouldn’t tell?” 

Selma gathered the old woman’s two hands 
in her own. “Melia, dear *Melia,” her voice 
trembled, “perhaps the good Lord has thrown 
us together to help one another. I see a way for 
you if you are willing and it can be a way for 
me too. I must tell you that I am desperately 
poor; most of us in the city are now. I lost my 
Government place when hundreds were turned 
out, just as President Harding died. I'd been 
fourteen years in office and a year more would 
have allowed me a tiny pension; and I had put 
all my savings in a house which I may now lose 
as I can’t pay the taxes. Now even with the 
Recovery plan, the C.W.A. and the P.W.A. 
I can’t get reinstated. The Departments take 


on new employees,—here’s Stanley, one of them 
—-but they are all young and we who have 
worked hard, are left out. Why? Because now 
we are ‘middle-aged.’ So I, with many others, 
have of late sometimes needed food. Fortunate- 
ly, I still have shelter, my house, if I can keep 
it. If you will come to my home and share it, 
I will see that you are known as friends of mine 
just arrived; no one will suspect; none of you 
look your race. I believe in esteeming people for 
what they are, not by race, creed or color. Will 
you come?” She looked at each of them anx- 
iously. 

‘Melia had drawn away her hands and 
with them covered her face; she was weeping. 
The young man walked to the door and stood 
staring out; the girl sat with frightened eyes, 
motionless. Selma’s heart was beating suffocat- 
ingly. Her offer was a bold challenge to society, 
to prejudice should all become known. But if it 
were accepted, then the roof over her aging head 
would be assured. She trembled with dread of 
what Stanley would decide. *Melia got up and 
went to him; they spoke together a few word 
only, then came back. Stanley spoke : 

“Miss Selma, it can’t do harm to try it; if 
it causes you any embarrassment we can take 
our places as your old servants, or try another 
way.” 

“T must tell you,” Selma added, “that one half 
of my street is now in the possession of colored 
persons; they own or rent all the houses to the 
east. From my corner west it belongs to whites ; 
but some white people refuse to live on the 
street because they think the colored folks will 
eventually get all of it.” 

“Then,” declared Stanley, “we'll be in the 
most logical section we could find; perhaps it 
will be the mortar in which the problem will be 
pounded out.” 

* * * 

Selma Janes had a good social position and 
many friends. Few of them knew how greatly 
she had been embarrassed by the depression. 
That she continued to live in her own house and 
to attend certain social functions (it was not 
noticed that these brought no financial obliga- 
tion) prevented knowledge of her monetary 
state. Everybody rented rooms and when a fam- 
ily came as her friends and occupied the house 
with her they appeared as other tenants had. 
The young man’s position in the Bureau of 
Standards gave him an assured reception from 
others in the department. He registered as for- 
merly of Cambridge, Mass. (while at Harvard), 
later as of Leipzig, Germany, recently from Chi- 
cago. His credentials had contained the state- 
ments of his education, experience, ability. He 
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was set down as son of E. L. Law, grandson 
of Colonel Mapes; born at Bay Shore, Mich. 
For it was to Bay Shore that Selma’s father 
had removed after the Civil War had destroyed 
his southern home and with his family had 
gone ’Melia, a child accompanying her wid- 
owed mother, Mrs. Janes’ maid. ’ Melia, almost 
as fair as Selma, had gone to the public scohol 
with white children and grew up in the Janes 
family until she married the Irish-German 
grocer-boy from whom she had bought supplies 
for the Janes’ table. As long as Selma stayed at 
home, ’Melia had been the ever-ready help to 
be called on when extra assistance was needed, 
and when both Selma’s parents had died of the 
flu, in one week, ’Melia had been the devoted 
attendant and comforter to the younger woman. 
Hers had been the last familiar face seen as the 
train carried the desolate girl from her home 
town. During her first years of absence, she had 
written frequently and sent gifts for Stanley at 
holiday times. But now, for a number of years, 
she had not heard from them. Stanley seemed 
to her a stranger. His wife, they told her, was 
the daughter of a German-American druggist. 
Oh yes, she knew Stanley’s ancestry ; his blood, 
as he reminded Selma had not the proportion 
of African inheritance that Dumas fils had, no 
more than is attributed to Pushkin and even 
Robert Browning is said to have had a tincture 
“though I maintain,” he declared, “that even 
the tincture admitted should not debar one from 
the right to mingle with people of equal intel- 
lectual standards. I would not demand so much 
for myself, Miss Selma, but for my children and 
children’s children I seek to obliterate the 
stigma.” 

“Let us forget here that any stigma was ever 
felt by anyone; now you are accepted for your- 
self.” 

“As long as no one knows or suspects the 
‘tincture’,” he said bitterly. “There are many 
who have the taint, but not the tint of skin that 
enables them to pass. I feel cowardly to ignore 
them though, if I acknowledge them those who 
are more of my blood than they will discard me. 
As a white man I may mingle with any class 
of any nation, but as a Negro, I would be de- 
barred more in the land of my birth than any- 
where else.” 

Selma begged him not to dwell on these facts 
and said it was unwise to talk of it among them- 
selves. He acceeded but as time went on she saw 
that he brooded. 

After the newcomers had adjusted themselves 
to the home and city, she had little by little 
invited her friends to meet them. The personal 
charm of the young people was taking with 
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everyone yet Selma in her heart felt she was 
deceiving the old friends, knowing they would 
not have come had they known all. Still she told 
herself that the prejudice was unjustifiable, 
mean, selfish, detestable. Nevertheless there wa: 
lurking uneasiness always in her mind. 

When Stanley’s wife became pregnant Sel- 
ma’s anxiety and apprehension grew so acute 
that she could hardly endure it without express- 
ing it. Suppose, Oh suppose there should be a 
throw-back! The coming child’s great, great 
grandmother had been black. To a disting- 
uished, talented white man she had borne a 
daughter who became the mother of Stanley’s 
mother ; ’Melia’s father, a quadroon passed for 
white and ’Melia though a brunette had no 
trace of color. Stanley’s Irish father had given 
him the very white skin found in Ireland in 
black haired persons and Irma was German 
blond. But what could be expected of the child? 

When the approaching accouchement made it 
wise to get help in the house-work which the 
three women had been dividing among them- 
selves, Selma found a young farm girl, “poor 
white” whom she trained to certain duties; 
she had been unwilling to take one of the many 
colored maids available, to be one of the group 
in the home. 

Stanley had been cordially received at the 
Bureau; more than once he had been invited 
to the home of his chief and he and Irma had 
joined the Michigan State club, attending its 
functions and some others though not going in 
for “society.” Selma always felt relief if Irma 
accompanied her husband; unconsciously there 
was the thought “She, at least, is what she 
seems to be.” Yet reflecting on what one of 
Great Britain’s Ambassadors had said at a 
Washington meeting concerning a “Melting- 
Pot” she was grateful to Sir Auckland Geddes 
for having declared that England had been and 
was, one of the greatest, from the era of the 
Picts and Scots, the Danes and the Norsemen, 
Gauls and Celts who had overrun the island on 
to the present when hordes of Eastern Euro- 
peans and Orientals took it in their path west- 
ward to America even, many stopping perman- 
ently,—she realized that “there are others” in 
whom blood mixtures have been and are amal- 
gamating, and questioned, “Should we be less 
valiant in adjustment?” 

Irma’s time came at last. Both Selma and 
Melia had opposed her going to a hospital. No 
complications were expected; Irma’s physician 
had declared her a remarkably healthy, normal 
subject. To him the reason for anxiety had not 
been divulged. The two older women knew each 
other’s dread though neither spoke of it. The 
nurse engaged was not permitted to come until 
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she should be summoned ; they hoped the event 
would take place before she could arrive. And 
Irma quite obligingly arranged it so. Even Selma 
was not called until the early morning hour 
when ’Melia rushed into her room exclaiming 
“All over, Miss Selma, and all right ; *phone the 
nurse now.” 

Selma’s excitement made it difficult for her 
to do the phoning coherently. Later when she 
stood by ’Melia who was washing a very red, 
very blond-headed baby boy she said chokingly, 
“We do thank the Lord, ’Melia, don’t we?” 

“He’s done right well for us this time, Miss 
Selma, we'll hope he'll keep it up.” 

And Selma knew that probably there would 
be other times and other anxieties to go through 
with for the same reason. 

A few days later Stanley came to her sitting 
room one evening saying he wanted to have a 
serious talk. Selma’s heart quailed. Was he 
thinking of leaving her? He had been generous 
in spending his good salary and the savings he 
had brought to invest had not been touched; 
her taxes had been kept up; proper repairs had 
been possible; she was not making money but 
meeting expenses well. The peace of having this 
family with her had given her the security of 
home and objects for the affection she loved 
to show; perhaps it had been too wonderful 
to last! now would it be broken? She waited 
agitatedly for him to speak. 

“Miss Selma,” he began, “I’ve been thinking 
of the present I want to get for Irma; nothing 
could be good enough to match what she las 
given me in the boy; but I want to get her 
something and the best I can think of is a home; 
I want to buy her a home. We’ve been so happy 
here, so secure, at least as secure as we can hope 
to be. Will you sell me the house?” 

And leave it herself—go homeless when she 
had just gained freedom from care? For his 
money couldn’t buy her another real home. As 
though she had spoken the thought, he answered, 
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—Not for you to leave it, but to stay with us 
always—You said you’d be god-mother to little 
Karl.” 

But would she still have the ineffable sense 
of home feeling? Suddenly she felt desolate. 
But Stanley went on. 

“A special reason why I want this house, 
Miss Selma, is that the blocks on each side are 
owned by my own people, to whom I am kin 
through geierations. It would be fitting that I 
should rear my child among the two races he 
belongs to.” 

“How about the German-Austrian strain he 
gets through his mother?” 

They both laughed. “To be sure and the 
British-Scotch-Irish he gets through my father 
and grandfather,—but they are all Caucasian ; 
the hundred per cent American fetish doesn’t 
exist,” he declared. 

“It might in aborigines,—the Indians.” 

“Not there either, for they in turn were mix- 
tures. But to come back to the house matter. 
Will you sell it to me?” 

But the most she would agree to was that she 
would make her will at once and, having no kin 
to leave it to she would bequeath it to Irma. 
Meantime— 

“We are your tenants in perpetuity,” he de- 
clared kissing the hand she held out to him, then 
by it he drew her with him to tell Irma and ’ Melia 
and look at her god-child. She gathered the 
baby in her arms hiding her face aquiver with 
the thought, “Am I helping to solve the great- 
est problem of our country? In a hundred years, 
two hundred, will prejudice have been so 
pounded jn the mortar of reason that it will be 
changed to another element?” But aloud she 
said. 

“Oh, thank Heaven, I need never go again 
to the Emergency Relief or be told “You may 
present this order and draw three pounds of 
sliced pork.’ ” 


By Sawney Rowe 


Tus is the dream America, the land 
That born of pain and sorrow’s hungry strife, 
Has placed the burning torch in Freedom’s 
hand, 

And given peace and sacredness to life. 
The land of hope, and happiness, and toil 
Where all may strive, and labor is to win; 
And those the great, and those of humble soil 


Are brothers all, with hearts of loving men. 


The Land where even those as black as I 
May reach the stars, and know the thrill of gain. 
And shout triumphant as to jar the sky, 

And fear no grim reprisals, morbid pain, 

Or think to die beneath the Nordic heel—, 
This the dream America, not real. 
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Economics For James, Jr.--Revised 
Suggestions For The Author 


By J. G. ST. CLAIR DRAKE, Jr. 


months of the new academic year is re- 

ceiving from chapel rostrum and dean’s 
office ; professor’s chair and advisor’s sanctum, a 
plethora of advice on how to live in his present 
collegiate world and be saved in the post-gradu- 
ation world-to-come. If he be an alert student 
who has carefully read his September Oppor- 
TUNITY, he may have been tempted to ignore 
and discount much of this advice, accepting in 
its stead, “Economics for James, Jr., A Sug- 
gestion to Negro Colleges.” He, perhaps, will 
have even tried his skill at re- 


Tr Negro college student in these first 


erection of a superstructure. James will soon 
learn (especially if he is an N. Y. A. student) 
that the virtue, and even the possibility, of thrift 
is conditioned by this unstable economic order 
with its recurrent crises, chronic unemployment, 
and subminimal wage levels. One cannot, with 
honesty, preach thrift to men who have no jobs 
or make starvation wages. 

There is a valuable admonition to read the 
literature of the consumers’ movement; how- 
ever, James, Jr. will find there no Benjamin 
Franklin copy-book maxims on thrift and frugal- 

ity, but scientific comparative 


educating some of his mised- 
ucated and “doubting” pro- 
fessors, bombarding them 
with such facts and questions 
as to send them “hurrying to 
the library and to the fields of 
Negro endeavor ” 

But while James, Jr., has 
been refusing to swallow 
without a murmur his Alma 
Mater’s mental pabulum, it 
is highly probable that he has 


This is the answer of a 
college instructor to the 
article by James E. Stamps 
published in the September 
number of "Opportunity." 


studies of advertised products, 
data on consumers’ coopera- 
tives (which his father com- 
mends in the same breath 
with corporations), exposures 
of fraud and waste by manu- 
facturers, and suggestions for 
a determined stand against 
shoddy standards and exorbi- 
tant prices. (Here James, Jr. 
may get a chance to “edu- 
cate” the professors, who, as 


also balked at imbibing his 


a class, ignore the consumers’ 


pater’s predigested pap. And 

in the process of educating the educators he has, 
by now, discovered that his father’s study out- 
line, “Economics for James, Jr.,” needs some 
drastic revision. 

This is not to infer that James, Sr. offered 
no sound counsel, but it is to suggest that if 
James, Jr. tries to follow the sound advice—to 
study, to budget time and money, to question 
aggressively—he will certainly reject, in toto, 
James, Sr.’s very unsound theories and con- 
clusions. 

It is indeed true, as James, Sr. asserts, that 
“the causes of most social ills are economic. The 
patient cannot be healed until the causes are 
eliminated.” But his diagnosis fails to elicit 
causes and a dose of “rugged individualism” 
compounded with race pride is certainly not 
deep therapy. 

James, Jr. is first advised to study personal 
economics, and no one would deny that he 
should learn to budget and save money. But 
he should also know that while “intelligent 
budgeting, supplemented by proper and accurate 
accounting lays the foundation for security and 
independence,” it by no means guarantees the 


movement. ) 

The elder James implies that the professors 
are hopelessly divided on economic theory, espe- 
cially distribution, and suggests that “your lights 
should burn long and late as you attempt to 
understand distribution.” This is good advice 
(though students do not learn by kilowatts 
alone), and should the youngsters take Dad seri- 
ously and use his Mazdas, Diogenes-like, in 
search of honest facts, he will make some sur- 
prising discoveries. In the wee, small hours it 
will dawn on him that most of these disagreeing 
economists are fairly unified in the belief that 
the secret of adequate distribution lies in a 
greatly increased mass purchasing power to be 
gained either through a drastically reformed- 
capitalism, or by the abolition of the wage-price 
system under socialism. They will agree with 
James, Sr., in his statement that, “How much 
should be profits, interest, rents, wages . . . is the 
basis of the labor problem.” But they will prob- 
ably scare him by their insistence that the first 
three items must decrease in importance, while 
the last increases for James, Sr. seems wedded 
to the status quo ante 1929. 

This is revealed in his unconcealed admiration 
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for American business organization as expressed 
in the corporations. James, Jr. is advised to 
study them sympathetically. (Librarians must 
hide Berle and Means and SEC data), and to 
seck in them a guide for the race. But when 
James, Jr. conscientiously begins the study, syn- 
thesizing his history, sociology, economics, and 
life experiences, he will recoil at the perversion 
of values and fact in the assertion that, “The 
American business man is the most important 
character in our country or in any community.” 
He will react against the Amos and Andyism of 
the belief that “the ‘promoter’ is the most needed 
person in our community.” He will recognize 
the historically proven damnation which results 
from seeking salvation by over-organized Big 
Business. And only a knowing smile will greet 
the naivete of a father who tells a Negro lad (or 
any lad today) that “No phase of American life 
offers as brilliant an opportunity for a worth- 
while career” as business. James, Jr. will recog- 
nize the fact that organization, cooperation, and 
resourcefulness are the means to escape poverty, 
dependence and alms, but there will be little to 
convince him that these qualities as exemplified 
in our corporations can lead to the desired re- 
sults. Even many financiers and business men 
have begun to doubt whether their gigantic 
combinations, through the uncontrolled pursuit 
of profits, can rescue the masses from poverty or 
even save the owners from dependence and 
alms. 

It is in the field of “Negro economics” that 
“Economics for James, Jr.” is most unreliable 
as a text-book, for in its attempt to wed the 
concept of the Negro Nation Within the Nation 
to “rugged individualism” it ignores certain eco- 
nomic and psychological facts, and misinterprets 
others. For example, the large number of Negro 
domestic servants in America does not result 
from “the little training required and the need 


Desert, be prepared to blow your sand: 
Be prepared to bury all the dead 
Within the ripples of your burning hand 


Where coins of gold should sparkle white 
instead. 


O desert, your smooth bosom must receive 


The lost, the silent agonizing eyes 


Desert in Ethiopia 


By Owen Dopson 
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of no investment.” Like the large number of 
teachers, Pullman porters, bell-hops, common 
laborers, and tenant-farmers, it is a direct result 
of caste in business and industry. A few busi- 
nesses in Atlanta, Durham, Memphis, and Chi- 
cago do not warrant a belief in the possibility of 
the “imperium in imperio” And “financially 
minded young men” cannot “achieve worth- 
while results for their race and families by de- 
termining what business they CAN and WILL 
build” ; for the same factors that are liquidating 
small white businesses will liquidate them. More 
than determination and the financial mind is 
needed to solve the race’s economic problem, 
and that more is not capital supplied by the 
Negro professionals who, according to James, 
Sr., though they now invest their funds in postal 
savings, can be induced to reinvest them in risky 
Negro businesses once James, Jr. wins their “con- 
fidence and cooperation.” Nor is it “race pride.” 

That more is an intelligent relation of our 
problem to the total American economic scene, 
the relentless fight against caste in labor unions, 
the organization of Negro labor when necessary 
for bargaining with white labor, and the organ- 
ization of the Negro masses as producers and 
consumers. 

Even Dr. DuBois, latest proponent of a group 
economy, recognizes this, and states in his creed : 
“Not by the development of upper classes anxi- 
ous to exploit the workers . . . can we effect the 
salvation of our group in America,” but rather 
by a “cooperative industrial system.” James, 
Jr., who if he heeded his father’s advice to study 
soon saw the fallacy of salvation by the upper 
crust and the folly of trying to emulate in 1935 
Gordon of 1846, is planning to revise his text- 
book before trying to tutor the teachers. If he 
saw it soon enough he may have already tried to 
win an OpporTuNITy essay contest by entering 
his revision. 


Of men whose banners drooped, whose sires 
believe 

That you must now efface their fiendish lies. 

I know that hope alone is not release 

From scintillating swords that catch the sun; 

I know that peace must some day bleed for 
peace 

If stars in nights to come will shine again 

Upon this husk inhabited by men. 


| . 


Can Negro Schools Improve Busines. 
The Place of Vocational Guidance 


By L. VIRGIL WILLIAMS 


vocational guidance and adjustment is 

rapidly finding its way into the plan- 
ning of the administration of Negro schools. 
Because of the importance of this consideration 
as it relates to the economic status of peoples, 
the schools can feel that nothing more than their 
job is being done when vocational guidance is 
made an integral part of its set-up. This prob- 
lem among Negro students may be termed as 
being more than vocational guidance for in many 
instances there should be an added vocational 
ins piration—the promotion of 


"T= increased emphasis on the problem of 


and training of young men and women wi! 
stamina, vision and ability to create bigger ar 
better business concerns. 

“Guidance is founded upon the principle , 
the conservation of human life and huma 
energy ; it is based upon the fact of human nee: 
We need not believe with Gray, that there 
sides in every individual the possibilities of b: 
coming a Hampden, a Milton or a Cromwell ani! 
that only circumstances hinder their proper de 
velopment.” + Granting this to be true wi 
readily concede that there is a tremendous re- 

sponsibility of the schools in 


a desire to enter certain fields 
of work where ability to meet 
the job requirements is discov- 
ered. This creation of new de- 
sires need not be based upon 
the vocational opportunities 
often denied the Negro but 


equally as often those oppor- cational guidance in the 


tunities neglected by the 
Negro. 

It will be the purpose of 
this article to propose certain 


A high school principal 
of Dallas, Texas, makes a 


plea for more intensive vo- 


secondary schools. 


building and guiding this 
“business consciousness” for 
the conservation and enhance- 
ment of the economic secur- 
ity of the Negro. 

It is important that we con- 
sider the activities in other 
occupations so as to form 
some picture of the general 
need for a program of Voca- 
tional Guidance, as well as in 
the fields of business, which 


recommendations based upon 
statistical data, which schools 
may follow in the adoption of a program of 
guidance which has as one of its objectives 
the improvement of Negro business. In my 
capacity, it has been difficult for me to 
make a truly critical evaluation based upon cer- 
tain objective data that would tend to make 
any proposal or plan of vocational guidance, 
such as may enhance the possibilities of Negro 
business, be sufficiently valid. Nevertheless, 
there are certain facts and figures, which to- 
gether with some situations, make it inevitable 
that we not escape the significant interrelation- 
ship which must exist between the public schools, 
the colleges, and the business concerns, if we are 
to have a greater vision, improve our public 
service, and raise our economic standards. It is 
improbable in these times, with the economic ar- 
rangement under which the Negro race in the 
United States is making its living, unbalanced as 
it is, that much can be done unless at an early 
age we can begin in our high schools to build a 
“business consciousness.” It is an old saw but not 
yet fully appreciated that the future welfare of 
every Negro business organization is dependent 
upon the schools and colleges for the guidance 


for success is dependent 
upon the purchasing power of 
the group with which it performs its business. 

Of the population of the United States, 9.7 
per cent are Negroes. They contribute 7.3 per 
cent of those engaged in manufacturing and 
mechanical industries, but only 3.12 per cent 
are engaged in important skilled crafts. 

The Negro Artisan 

Until 1920, almost nine-tenths of the Negro 
population lived in the South, where much of 
the labor was performed by them. Until 1880, 
they held a strong position in the skilled trades. 
Because agriculture, notably the raising of tobac- 
co and cotton, was the chief occupation under 
the institution of slavery, there were few trained 
artisans and this developed proficiency among 
the slaves in many trades such as brick masonry, 
plastering, painting, blacksmithing—the many 
and varied tasks to be performed around the 
plantation. A large proportion of the free 
Negroes also were skilled workers and in 1846 
the Governor of Virginia declared that compe- 
tition between white and black artisans was re- 
sponsible for the great emigration of white work- 


ers from that state. 
1 Jones, Arthur J. Principles of Guidance. 
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After emancipation of the Negro this eco- 
nomic competition increased and he has gradu- 
ally lost his relative position in the skilled crafts. 
The greatest single loss which the Negro artisan 
has suffered in the past ten years has been in 
carpentry, a condition brought about by techni- 
cal improvement and displacement by white 
workers, largely on racial grounds. Since 1910, 
the number of carpenters per thousand of popu- 
lation has declined. The total increase between 
1920-30 was only 4.7 per cent, a proportion 
considerably less than the total increases in pop- 
ulation. Negro carpenters decreased, both abso- 
lutely and relatively, during this period. On the 
other hand, machinists increased enormously be- 
tween 1890 and 1920. Between 1920 and 1930, 
however, there was a decline, caused to a great 
extent by the lessened demand for the products 
of the craftsman, as a result of factory develop- 
ment. 

Since 1890 Negro skilled workers have gained 
ground consistently in the fields of mining, ma- 
sonry, iron-working and stationery engineering 
and have lost ground in some fifteen other fields. 
CHANGES IN IMPORTANT CRAFTS 

BETWEEN 1920 AND 1930 


Gain Decline 

CARPENTRY: 

4.7 

Negro ............ 5.0 
MACHINISTS: 

14.9 

Negro 20.1 
MOULDERS: 

14.9 

Negro ............. 25.8 
TOOLMAKERS: 

Total 43.0 

13.9 


Today the income of the Negro group is 
limited almost completely to what it earns as 
labor in the general community, largely at rates 
paid to “beginning” white common labor, and 
out of this narrow and faltering stream of earn- 
ings it must support itself and the major portion 
of its social institutions. In this connection, it 
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should also be noted that practically all of the 
expenditures of the Negro home for such neces- 
sities as food, clothing, heat, light and transpor- 
tation, and a significant part of its expenditures 
for even such things as medical attention and 
life insurance, go directly from the family purse 
into the pockets of white enterprises, and, con- 
sequently directly out of the Negro community. 
The possibilities for the development of Negro 
business become evident when a comparison of 
the purchasing power of the Negro is made with 
the amount of business actually done by Neg- 
roes. The figures shown in Table I, compiled 
in 1930 for the 1929 business year of stores in 
the U. S. owned by Negroes compared with the 
amount spent for food for the same year in only 
nine southern cities, present a striking contrast. 
In these nine southern cities, with a Negro popu- 
lation of 410,985, the expenditures for food 
totaled $38,790,408.00 * against the actual sales 
of all Negro grocers in the United States of. 
$36,662,523.00* (exceeding the total actual 
sales of Negro food establishments in the whole 
nation by $2,127,885.) Using these figures as 
indices to the total expenditures by Negroes in 
the U. S., the expenditures for food alone would 
be more than 24 times the amount expended by 
the Negroes in the nine southern cities. This 
amount turned into the Negro community gro- 
cers would have increased their sales to $830,- 
969,792.00. This amount in sales would have 
given employment to 507,336 persons instead of 
21,139 and increased the payroll from $1,341,- 
671.00 to approximately $31,200,104.00. Simi- 
lar deductions could be made for clothing, furni- 
ture, automobile repairs and accessories, etc., 
all of which would increase the employment of 
Negroes and help to fill their pocketbooks. 
Table I does not include figures for the Negro 


2“The Southern Urban Negro as a Consumer”— 
Edwards. 

3“The Negro Retail Business in the U. S.”—U. S. 
Department of Commerce. 


TABLE I 


Owners 
of Firm 
No. of Staff Not Full Time 
Kind of Business Business on Payroll Employees 
Total 25,701 28,243 12,561 
Food Group . : 10,755 11,594 21,139 
General Stores . pao 761 892 229 
General Mer. Group. ...... 128 153 81 
Automotive Group ........... 1,679 1,873 1,059 
Apparel Group occ 477 519 355 
Furniture and Household 149 144 125 
Restaurants, etc. nn... 7,918 8,530 5,425 
Lumber and Buildings ... 96 112 170 
Other Retail Stores ... 3,365 3,994 2,858 


Second Hand Stores ...... 373 402 120 


STORES OPERATED BY NEGOES IN THE U. S. 


Stocks onHand -Net Sales 

Total Payroll at End of Year Amount % of Totals 

$8,528,306 $10,657,000 $101,146,043 100.0 
1,341,671 3,240,610 36,662,523 36.25 
151,947 1,161,880 4,828,700 4.78 
67,496 323,790 979,799 .97 
1,058,269 819,040 9,793,196 9.68 
322,620 698,830 3,027,917 2.99 
133,500 240,290 1,160,120 1.15 
2,727,883 572,050 21,333,198 21.09 
202,778 180,380 1,268,024 1.25 
2,411,120 3,231,540 21,109,630 20.87 
111,022 188,590 982,936 .97 
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businesses listed as insurance companies, banks 
or fraternal organizations. The National Negro 
Insurance Association reported in 1930 a total 
insurance in force of $260,174,467 of which 
$169,976,107 was industrial life and $90,198,- 
360 was ordinary life. The total assets of these 
companies were $18,445,798. 

The Negro Year Book states that there were 
57 Negro banks that capitalized at about $3,- 
000,000 with resources of about $20,000,000. 
The volume of their annual business amounted 
to about $75,000,000. This report was issued 
in 1931. 

The Ziff survey estimates that Negro secret 
societies in the U. S. own about $20,000,000 
worth of property. There are over sixty secret 
and fraternal organizations with membership of 
about 2,500,000. The production or interchange 
of goods or commodities is the key to prosperity 
in any country or neighborhood whose creative 
existence is largely dependent upon itself. It is 
the means by which purchasing power is created, 
and the standard of living rises or falls accord- 
ing to its vitality. Active participation by 
Negroes in the control and management of busi- 
ness enterprise in the general community would, 
of course, permit standards of living of the 
Negro group to rise or fall with that of the com- 
munity at large, and on or about the same level. 
In view of the imperative need for creative econ- 
omy within the Negro group and for a strong 
middle class of successful Negro business men 
and women our schools would do well to en- 
courage more of their most intelligent and ag- 
gressive students to consider business seriously 
as a career. No more interesting or intriguing 
field lies open for cultivation, and certainly no 
line of endeavor offers greater opportunity 
through which to serve the interest of the race. 
Almost any city with a large Negro population 
presents a challenging opportunity to the right 
individuals in the establishment of numerous 
types of businesses, including in variety such 
establishments as restaurants, steam laundries, 
floral shops, garages and filling stations. Suc- 
cessful Negro chain grocery and drug store sys- 
tems are as possible in cities supporting large 
numbers of Negroes as are white chains.* 

The responsibility of the schools for the in- 
spiration and training of young men and women 
for business careers is almost obvious when we 
consider the training which is necessary and 
which can adequately come only from a well ad- 
ministered program of vocational guidance and 


4 Edwards, Pau' K., “The Need for and Education of 
Negro Business Men.” Journal of Negro Education, 
January 1935. 


the offering of a reasonably broad educationa 
background together with certain specialize. 
business courses. Among these courses, certain): 
there should be included those in merchandis 
ing, advertising, salesmanship, business statistics 
finance, banking, bookkeeping and accounting 
Valuable help can be given pupils in the collec- 
tion of comprehensive data regarding the statu 
of Negro business enterprise both far and near 
No more valuable literature for class study and 
analysis could be made available, providing op- 
portunity to study the merits of successful con- 
cerns and as well their shortcomings. Every 
possible effort should be made to establish a 
friendly interest and mutually profitable rela- 
tionship with local Negro business enterprise. 

During the 1933-34 school session the class 
in Occupations of the Booker T. Washington 
High School, Dallas, made a survey of the local 
Negro owned and operated businesses. Besides 
getting a fund of information regarding 
these local Negro enterprises, the students con- 
cluded their report with these statements: “Not 
all of our report must be allowed to show the 
better side of Negro business in Dallas. Many 
businesses show a very small outlay of capital, 
and for the most part they are individually 
owned and operated. With few exceptions there 
are no partnerships or corporations. A very few 
owners are operating by the modern approved 
business methods. There is little bookkeeping 
and less advertising done.” 

“Let us ask ourselves the question—How can 
we remedy these conditions, and how can we 
continue to increase our business? We, the mem- 
bers of the committee, feel that the most valuable 
contribution to Negro business can be made in 
our schools. Special attention should be given 
to more and better courses in the commercial 
subjects, and in the Industrial Arts as well. 
Training in printing, automobile mechanics, 
electrical work, barber and beauty work, car- 
pentry, and stenography should be offered.” 

In summary form, I suggest the following 
recommendations for Negro high schools in an 
effort to improve Negro business through proper 
emphasis on Vocational Guidance : 


1. Develop credit courses in “Occupations,” 
“trade sampling,” and “occupational try out” 
in the junior high school where such units exist 
and otherwise in the early grades of the four- 
year high school. 


2. For mutual help, cooperate with the Eng- 
lish department in securing information relative 
to >\;gro business through composition work. 


3. Much information may be supplied in 
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the course material in the social science group. 
Such a course as Vocational Civics may be made 
to yield abundant information. 

4. A vitalized manual arts course stressing a 
social study of Negro businesses may well be 
used. 

5. Promote a vocational information depart- 
ment in connection with the commercial depart- 
ment concerning commercial positions and other 
jobs which may be had in Negro business enter- 
prises. 

6. Conduct a series of assembly talks by 
competent students, faculty members and out- 
side speakers. Such talks should follow a definite 
outline to insure obtaining the desired informa- 
tion. 

7. Larger school systems should use to ad- 
vantage a Business Research Bureau whose work 
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it would be to publish the results of Negro busi- 
ness and vocational investigations. 

8. Sponsor group and personal conferences 
either at appointed hours or in connection with 
home room activities to supply information of 
special interest to the group or individual. 

9. Sponsor a summer employment bureau 
for students to secure work in Negro business 
concerns, thus aiding them to come in contact 
with businesses in which they are interested. 

10. Create a racial consciousness by contin- 
ually talking the slogan “BUY NEGRO.” 

A rising economic status is absolutely essen- 
tial to the achievement of an advancing well 
being on the part of the Negro group in the 
United States. Such a rising economic status is 
a practical possibility through the development 
of an articulate Negro business community. 


ATTITUDES OF NEGRO FAMILIES ON RELIEF 
(Continued from Page 369) 
Conclusion 

The social cost of direct relief as indicated 
by these changing attitudes in Negro families 
is placing a tremendous task at the door of mod- 
ern social work. Social workers dealing with 
these families are seldom qualified with the 
skill, insight and rare human understanding 
that is necessary to help these maimed Negro 
families struggle back to self respect and belief 
in themselves. 

Relief alone is pauperizing Negro families, 
and is therefore doing more harm than good. It 
is turning approximately one-fifth of the Negro 
population into willing professional recipients 
of charity. Employment is itself a human need 
apart from the relation to subsistence. Wise so- 
cial work will offer the unemployed person a 
chance to earn relief. 

The reaction of children reflecting parental 
attitudes is one of the most disastrous results of 
relief on the Negro family. Society must later 
face the seared personality of children who have 
not had the elemental and essential social values 
of truth-telling, honesty, and fair play passed 
on to them. Society will for years to come face 
the embittered and crushed spirits of these 
children. 

There is need for an effective social work 
among Negroes that will prevent the develop- 
ment of the attitudes that are emerging. There 
is need for a social work that will give “them a 
stronger economic foundation and a better ap- 
preciation of social values.” There is need for 
a social work that will help Negro families strug- 
gle back to self respect for “without self re- 
spect it is almost impossible for persons to main- 
tain the respect of other persons, for by sug- 


gestion his attitudes toward himself influence 
the attitudes of others toward him.” Harmoni- 
ous race relations therefore demand that we 
build rather than destroy the self-respect of all 
groups in order that there may be a decent 
way of life for all people. 

HUMBLE FOLK 

(Continued from Page 366) 
ate all my young ones, I am willing to concede 
that there is an art in cushaw raising. 


Garfield 


Garfield is a graduate of a Negro school in 
the South, where he learned a trade. When he 
came to see me about doing some work and 
told me that I could get the material from a 
firm in a near-by town, I said, casually, “I won’t 
trade with those poor white trash folks. They 
beat up Negroes.” His eyes bulged and he whis- 
pered, “They sho do.” Later he asked me why I 
didn’t let him make a pool in my vegetable 
garden, and I told him I was too poor this year, 
that I needed the garden for greens and collards. 
His white teeth showed in a grin as he said, 
“Doo, Jesus, I thought you was rich. You talk 
like rich folks and you act like rich folks.” I 
asked him why he thought that, for I am as 
plain as an old shoe. “Why, sho, miss,” he ex- 
plained, “nobody but rich folks would dare say 
what you said about them men beatin’ niggers 
—the poor ones would be scared—but den, I 
has heard Miss Carrie say you wasn’t scared of 
the old devil himself.” 

Humble folks all, but how full of loyalty to 
their white folks, how full of the joy of life, and 
how hopeful that a new day is dawning for 
them all! 


The Literary Scene 


Chronicle and Comment 


Southern Cross Sections 


SIESTA, by Berry Fleming. Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., $2.50. 

SOUTH, by Frederick Wight. Farrar & Rine- 

hart, Inc., $3.00. 


tempt to give cross-sections of life in 

small cities in the deep South. They are 
on the realistic side in the longstanding southern 
battle of the books, showing the enervating 
languor, backwardness, ineffectuality, and vio- 
lence of the region, but without Faulkner’s con- 
viction of degeneracy, or Caldwell’s social pro- 
test. There are other resemblances, more super- 
ficial: the intellectuals and socialites in both 
consume vast quantities of “corn” and talk the 
night away; certain old aristocrats, salty and 
tolerant philosophize winningly ; the two charm- 
ers from the North are on the order of Sher- 
man’s bummers, inflammatory and on the loose. 
But there are fundamental differences as well. 
Mr. Fleming’s is a multiple novel after the 
fashion of Dos Passes: a series of narratives, 
about a number of characters, tied together 
naturally, and presenting a way of life; Mr. 
Wight’s novel, although promising hundreds 
of characters concentrates upon three or four, 
whose triangular activities the author punctuates 
with social descriptions. Though only half as 
long, Siesta is more memorable, and conveys 
character more distinctly and social background 
understandably. 

Siesta is laid in “Georgetown,” a town in 
Alabama near the Georgia line, during the sum- 
mer months. A long drought, temperature above 
ninety in the shade, and the dullness of the 
time and section were propitious signs to the 
boys down at the Daily News who knew the 
connection between the weather and the socially 
dramatic. They were right. Before September 
the small town was to see seductions, one mur- 
der attempted and one achieved, with a hacking 
up of the body, and a suicide. More important, 
however, than the violence is the upheaval in 
the lives of a score of interesting people, made 
vivid by a young author with a grasp of char- 
acter. Doctor Abercorn; Mr. Telfair, cotton 
broker; old man Ben Gray, cotton farmer; 


T cme novels are similar in that both at- 
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Austin, aristocrat gone inoffensively to seed- 
all these natives are convincingly done; whil 
visitors like Pavinovsky, Metropolitan Oper. 
dancer; Saint Julian, the touchingly crazy vio- 
linist, and Gwendolyn, rampant siren, illustrate 
the region by contrast. The details are accurat: 
and excellent, from the driver of the old Dodge. 
taxi who bought two gallons of gas at a tim: 
“because it worried him to see capital lying idle’ 
to the grand jury’s finding “no bill” against Ben 
Gray for wounding a Negro who received the 
buckshot intended for his boss. Finally, it must 
be said that Mr. Fleming knows cotton. And 
if one knows cotton, he knows a great deal of 
the South. 


The best talkers in Siesta say of the Negro 
that southern whites can know him only from 
one angle, only from what the Negro wants 
them to know, and refer to the Negro’s tragic 
mask. This shows that Mr. Fleming is on a 
nearer track to wisdom than cocksure inter- 
preters. His Negro portraiture is hard and at 
times unflattering, but always convincing, from 
Laney Shields, the doomed office girl, through 
Mattie Small, the ‘obsteprician’, to the famed 
faith-healing Bishop and his blind stooge. The 
little boy’s odyssey when he goes to get the laun- 
dry is done with fine sympathy. The mock hu- 
mility of the Bishop, covering a sinister trucu- 
lence, is out of the usual run. 

South, is a novel by an outsider and some- 
thing of the travelogue enters. Mr. Wight selects 
a fashionable South Carolina (?) city, and at- 
tempts a panoramic view. He gives meticulous 
pictures of cotton-mills, mill-town, the operat- 
ors, workers, and outside agitators. He shows 
such violent disturbances to the lethargy of 
southern life as strikes, riots, near-lynchings, and 
a catastrophic flood. His main concern, however, 
is with the fast fox-hunting, polo-playing set and 
the artistic fringe. Katherine, a beauty from the 
North, consciously and conscientiously ad- 
vanced, is hardly in this city before she has a 
love affair with her host; when this is casually 
ended, she falls in love with Vance, first family 
scion. Her husband, a painter, tries agonizingly 
to be sporting, and the pair still in love with 

(Continued on Page 385) 
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THE PROOF OF THE POET 

THE MEDEA AND SOME POEMS. By Countee Cul- 
len. (New York and London: Harper & Brothers. 
$2.00). 

SAINT PETER RELATES AN INCIDENT. By James 
Weldon Johnson. (New York: the Viking Press. 
1935. $2.00). 

N The Medea and Some Poems, by Countee Cullen, 

as he modestly calls his last book, Mr. Cullen has 
again proved himself a poet who is a finished craftsman 
and a person of intelligence and of sensitive and con- 

tro led feeling. “The Medea” establishes him also as a 

faithful yet discriminating translator of Greek drama. 

That he chose to translate a drama by a writer who 

conceived of tragedy as being both realistic and roman- 

tic signifies Mr. Cullen’s own interest in and ability to 
deal beautifully and concretely with great problems of 
human passion and their immediate consequences. That 
he chose a play dealing with a woman who, besides be- 
ing a personification of jealousy, is, with her children, 
the victim of unfair efforts to cut her off from her right- 
ful position in society signifies Mr. Cullen’s ability to 
objectify by putting off in time and situation the prob- 
lem of social discrimination to which, in a special form, 
he too is subject; it signifies that he possesses that high 

“playfulness,” to use Mr. Robert Frost's fine term, which 

enables a poet to use his poetic gifts and personal ex- 

perience objectively. 

Scholars and translators of Greek literature will testify 
that Mr. Cullen’s translation of “The Medea” is a faith- 
ful one, capturing not only the spirit but also the literal 
beauties of Euripides’ drama; but even a reader who 
does not know Greek can, by comparing Mr. Cullen’s 
translation to any standard English version of the play, 
discover that he has carefully translated and finely in- 
terpreted the original. Except for the shortening of 
some of the speeches and the transposing of some of the 
chorus lines to the mouths of village women (which 
makes those lines much more natural and human), he 
has made few changes, and those few are made with 
intelligence and justified by dramatic effectiveness. One 
of the most interesting examp'es of Mr. Cullen’s sure- 
ness of dramatic touch and his restrained independence 
in interpreting the play is the scene of the killing of the 
children by Medea: 

First Child (from inside the house) : “Mother, mother, 
it hurts me so, your hand about my neck.” 

Second Child (laughing): ““What are you such a baby 
for, Mother won't hurt us. Ah! 

( Child’s loud cry is heard. Then a long silence). 

Set off by the solemn warnings of the chorus and the 
horrified reproaches of the village women, this scene is, 
one might venture to say, an improvement on the orig- 
inal. It illustrates a'so how Mr. Cullen has modernized 
the speech and the tone of the play, so naturally and 
so vividly that the characters seem alive and the situa- 
tions in the play as contemporary and immediate as 
they were some twenty-three hundred years ago. His 


translation has the rhythmic beauty and imagery of 
poetry and the directness and naturalness of prose speech. 
The simplicity and vividness of the prose, the differentia- 
tion of the several characters’ speech rhythms, and the 
lyric beauty of the choruses make Mr. Cullen’s transla- 
tions a joy to read, and wou'd, it seems certain, make 
his play wonderfully effective on the stage. 

“Some Poems” include a number of sonnets which are 
moving in the blending of emotion with thought, and 
almost perfect in form. The sonnet beginning “These 
are no wind-blown rumors,” for example, contains phrases 
of inevitable beauty, of turns that charge remembered 
feelings with fresh intensity—“] know . . . That spring 
is faithless to the brightest bird.” Its images are orig- 
inal and striking— 

At beauty’s birth the scythe was honed, the nail 

Dipped for her hands, the cowls clipped for her 

face. 

At the same time this and some of his other sonnets 
reveal flaws which seem to fleck most modern poets’ use 
of this restricted and very conventional form—phrases 
and words not quite at ease in modern verse, phrases 
such as “nai'ed star,” lists such as “My winged joy, my 
pride, my utmost mirth,” rather worn generalizations 
such as “Two win from Time and Death a moment's 
grace,” and, in other sonnets, occasional forced inversions 
and poetic elisions. But on the whole the sonnets are 
excellent. 

So too are the short translations and some of the 
lyrics, though the later seem less successful. “After a 
visit” shows Mr. Cullen’s singing and sincere apprecia- 
tion of song, and rare and beautiful use of repetition— 
“I had known joy and sorrow I had surely known.” 
“Magnets” is unified, intense yet light, and ful! of good 
lines like “The bitter mouth, its kissing done.” But 
“Any Human to Another,” seems inharmonious in meter 
and subject, the very short lines being at once too jerky 
and too airy for the theme; and the nonsense rhymes 
are not delightful enough to justify their inclusion. The 
Scottsboro song reads like a forced occasional lyric that 
is self-conscious and not transmuted from social indigna- 
tion into poetic truth. 

This is a faut (if a generalization will be forgiven) 
which natura’ly but too often distracts the poets who 
happen to be Negroes from the objectiveness and fine 
playfulness which poetry of universal appeal and true- 
ness requires. It characterizes, for example, entirely too 
many of the poems by Mr. James Weldon Johnson 
which are included in his Saint Peter Relates an Inci- 
dent. The reputation of his “Fifty Years” and “Lift 
Every Voice and Sing” arose, it may be suspected, not 
from their poetic qualities but from the fact that their 
author was a Negro—a thing which every poet and 
any Negro might well recognize as not the best basis for 
critical appreciation. These poems seem self-conscious, 
didactic and unbeautiful in rhythmic phrasing, imagery, 
diction and feeling. 

Too many other poems in the book are too clear'y 
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occasional in nature, as Mr. Johnson’s notes (which are 
generally unnecessary if the poetry is clear and power- 
ful enough to speak for itself) indicate. Surely it is 
time for poets to give us rest from verses about black 
mothers, and from O God, O brothers, O Southland 
strains. Mr. Johnson’s poems are marred in detail also 
by the superabundance of trite phrases—the “mighty 
beat of onward feet,” “chant of bloody war,” “the keen 
joy of living,” “life’s ancient mysteries ;” by words no 
longer part of the texture of living speech—“ere,” 
“midst,” “forsooth,” “ken,” and so on. His ear is un- 
true; some of his lines are pure prose—‘Their tone re- 
vealed voice strain ;” some of his phrases are disturbingly 
cacophonic—“arms-won triumphs;”’ and his meter is 
often imperfect. The sonnets in particular are not 
packed enough with fresh imagery and thought. 
But one or two of the poems are beautiful—the last 
part of “If I were Paris,” for example: 
. the woman sweetly ripe, 

Under the autumn of her skies; 

Thin lines of care about her mouth, 

And utterless longing in her eyes. 
The dialect poems are fine in rhythm and in simplicity 
which avoids triteness, and the dramatic and narrative 
poems are excellent. The poems “Brothers—American 
Drama,” “The Suicide,” “The Greatest of These Is 
War,” “Vashti,” and “The Rivals” are fresh and mov- 
ing, and the title poem recal's the qualities that made 
Mr. Johnson’s God’s Trombones memorable. Perhaps 
they suggest that Mr. Johnson is not a “maker.” What 
he transcribes he transcribes well; what he writes out of 
his own imagination he writes as if for a social or literary 
purpose rather than because of genuine creative impulse 
and ability. His last book might be said to have some of 
the interest which one finds in Mr. John Galsworthy’s 
poems—they are interesting to read because they were 
written by a man who has made other and important 
contributions to modern thought and literature, not be- 
cause they are intrinsically distinguished. 

MILDRED BOIE. 


AFRICA DANCES, by Geoffrey Gorer. Alfred A. Knopf. 
New York City. $3.50. 


‘HIS book is a record of an English author's visit to 
West Africa in company with Feral Benga, a Sene- 
galese dancer of repute in Paris. That it is exciting 
throughout is due not only to its lively and intimate 
style but to the fact that, seen through the eyes of a 
sympathetic foreigner, West Africans are sensational. 
Mr. Gorer was sympathetic. In fact, he liked West 
Africa with such un-English intensity that he exhibits 
a British intolerance of other people’s blunders, quirks, 
vices and pigmentation. I hasten to state, however, that, 
liking Africans almost irrationally well, he continued to 
prefer them alive and dancing to cooked! 

He has generously reported all that he heard and 
saw. Endowed with an ability to forecast the future 
he talked with native seers, similarly endowed. He wit- 
nessed dances performed by women who, their fetish 
the chameleon, altered color as they danced! Packed 
with andecdotes and with information about travelling 
conditions, native peoples, tribal laws, fetishers, whose 
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convents the author penetrated, sorcerers, magic, ritua «, 
missionaries—lampooned in the prevailing fashion - 
colonial administrators and colonials, his book contai:s 
only twenty-three pages devoted exclusively to dancin », 
Its title is not, however, misleading. It is most painfu 
apt. For Mr. Gorer gives a great deal of attention a: d 
space to the metaphorical dancing of Africans to tun-s, 
piped by white explorers, chiefly French. 

Many portions of Mr. Gorer’s book will be shockiig 
or distasteful to those who, lyrically exalting the freo- 
dom of Paris and extravagantly hailing that freedom as 
typically Gallic or French, have ignored the revelations 
of Andre Gide and rejected the West African episodes 
of Celine’s “Journey to the End of the Night” as night- 
mare fantasies of a novelist. Of his Senegalese friend 5 
position as a member of the small dark-skinned minority 
in Paris the author acidly writes, “A shy man, he was 
much distressed by the fact that everybody thought 
that, because he was a Negro and a dancer, they had a 
right, if not a duty, to make sexual advances.” 

Embittered by his contacts with the French the 
author seems to have shunned his fellow-colonials. I 
fully appreciate his state of mind. Nevertheless, since 
he does discuss Gold Coast nationa!ism, I deplore his 
failure to visit Achimota College whose unique pro- 
African policy was initiated by the late Dr. Aggrey, 
the African, in cooperation with an English educator. 
He would have found Achimota’s native teachers en- 
joying equality with the white faculty members. Also 
he would have seen a government school which, giving 
instruction in the major Gold Coast languages, as well 
as English, emphasizes African history, the preservation 
of African culture and the fulfillment of African needs 
for such innovations as the establishment of village 
sanitation and the improvement of native crops. 

Some will undoubtedly be skeptical of Mr. Gorer’s 
soothsayers and chameleon women. However, few will 
dispute his sincerity although they may question the 
wisdom of his generalities. Failing to consider the effect 
upon Africans of the tropical climate and their diet, 
usually unbalanced, he broadly states that “tuberculosis 
is generally fatal to Negroes.’ He romantically implies 
that, sudden and mysterious, the deaths of more en- 
lightened Senegalese youths are attributable to a melan- 
choly, produced by colonial oppression. When I was in 
the West African hinterland such deaths, frequent among 
very humble peoples, were ascribed by able doctors, 
both native and white, to chronic heart-ailments, pro- 
duced by repeated attacks of malaria and by the use of 
native medicines, among them potent drugs. Mr. Gorer, 
apparently subscribing to the debatable theory that in- 
herent racial differences exist, says of Africans that 
he would expect them to excel in the classics, history, 
law, applied medicine and as naturalists, rather than in 
mathematics, science and engineering, which he reserves 
to European mentalities. For “in abstract argument” he 
has found “educated Negroes as hazy as English poli- 
ticians.” 

His brief discussion of dancing concludes with the 
assertion that dancing is the African’s only art! Where 
were this eager traveller’s ears? When he witnessed the 
dancing did he not also hear percussion orchestras whose 
fifty or sixty musicians, playing upon drums of different 
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sizes and materials, produced music which, with its shift- 
ing moods, tonal subtleties and cross-rhythms, achieved 
the color and majesty of symphonic music? Visiting 
West Africa under far less favorab e circumstances, I 
saw far less dancing. And some of the dancing which I 
saw was very feebe. But I heard antiphonal singing 
and I heard drumming. Never did I hear any drumming 
that was feeble or commonplace! 

Retrospective in his final chapter Mr. Gorer, speak- 
ing of the Africans and of himself, says, “Although 
pleasantly mad they were most of them on a level on 
which I could meet them and symphasize with them, I can 
get on very well with simple people or with very civil- 
ized ones.” The italics are mine. To his charge of 
madness, anthropologists—with whom the fina! evalua- 
tion of his voluminous data must rest—will surely an- 
swer that the madness of West Africans is the madness 
of no one race or people. As to the simplicity of Afri- 
cans—-on the basis of Mr. Gorer’s own admissions Afri- 
cans are much too complex to be understood either by 
white rulers or travellers. 

CAROLINE SINGER 
Dear Editor: 

I indicated that Gorer did not mention Achimota. 
The truth is that he did mention it very briefly and, I 
judge, without having visited it. I would like to say that 
it is too bad that, interested in colonial government, he 
did not examine this hopeful colonia’ experiment. He 
owed it to himself and his African companion to visit 
Achimota. CAROLINE SINGER 


AMERICAN WRITERS’ CONGRESS. Edited by Henry 
Hart, with a foreword by Waldo Frank. Interna- 
tional Publishers, $1.50. 

T eight o'clock in the evening of April 26, 1955, 

more than five thousand persons milled outside the 
doors of Mecca Temple in New York City. By eight- 
thirty the auditorium was jammed to the rafters. When 
the curtain rose at eight forty-five, four thousand spec- 
tators— intellectuals, professionals and workers, fortun- 
ate enough to get into the meeting hall (almost half 
that number had been turned away) cheered the three 
hundred-odd men and women, delegates from twenty- 
six states, guests and fraternal delegates from Mexico, 

Cuba, Germany and Japan, seated on the stage. Gran- 

ville Hicks, the chairman, rapped his gavel on the speak- 

ers’ table. The American Writers’ Congress was in 
session ! 

In the program for the League of American Writers, 
the first child of the Congress of which Waldo Frank 
was unanimously elected chairman, are to be found 
those purposes for which the Congress was called earlier 
in the year by over seventy writers: fight against im- 
perialist war and fascism; defend the Soviet Union 
against capitalist aggression; for the development and 
strengthening of the revolutionary labor movement; 
against white chauvinism (against all forms of Negro 
discrimination or persecution) and against the persecu- 
tion of minority groups and of the foreign born; solid- 
arity with colonial people in the struggle for freedom; 
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against the influence of reactionary ideas in American 
literature ; against the imprisonment of revolutionary 
writers and artists, as well as other class-war prisoners 
throughout the world. 

It is impossible, of course, to ana yze individually, 
in the course of this short review, the twenty-eight 
papers presented at the Congress, (all are recorded 
jn this volume), and the discussions which followed, 
or even summarize, briefly, each one. In_ sketchiest 
fashion, however, I may hope to express the most pre- 
valent sentiments of the assembled writers. They were, 
as I felt them to be, as follows: 

1. That the basic social function of art is “so to 
condition men that they will, as a social body, be the 
medium for the actions of growth and change required 
by their needs.” (Waldo Frank, Values of The Revolu- 
tionary Writer). 

2. That the writer must preserve his personal as well 
as professional integrity in the job he performs, that is, 
that the work which he produces, “the literary work of 
art, is not a chorus of revolutionary politics, is not an 
echo to action: but is an autonomous kind of action 

his art must be coordinate with, not subordinate 
to, the political-economic aspects of the re-creation of 
mankind.” (Quotation from same speech.) 

3. That the first test of a piece of modern American 
literature, whether in the poem, play, criticism or novel, 
must be its absolute, uncompromising honesty of inten- 
tion, of method, of detail, of milieu or atmosphere, 
whatever the atmosphere may be. 

4. That the milieu, the atmosphere, may or may not 
be proletarian; the animating, inspiring spirit must be 
revolutionary. 

5. That to be truly proletarian, a work must possess 
an integrating, though not necessarily obvious and parad- 
ed, class-consciousness, class-struggling, which is to say, 
revolutionary point of view. 

6. That the revolutionary-pro!etarian work of liter- 
ature (art) need not be consciously turned out as a 
class-war weapon, a piece of propaganda; it need not 
assume the form or make use of the distinctive technique 
of pure propaganda; if sincerely and effectively done, 
the work will have its inevitable value in the class strug- 
gle. 

It would be folly to attempt to evaluate the historical 
significance or the literary va'ue of the American Writ- 
ers’ Congress. Certain simple facts need only be stated. 
The Congress was the first of its kind ever held in this 
country. It brought together America’s most significant 
writers on a plane of comradeship heretofore as lack- 
ing as necessary on the American cultural scene. Young 
writers met older, maturer writers. Writers from the 
west met writers from the south and east. It was a 
spirited affair, and a true barometer of the turn of liter- 
ature to the left. 

It is a kind of anti-climax to have to add that this 
volume, very intelligently edited and inc'uding all the 
greetings, speeches, discussions and resolutions of the 
Congress, belongs on the book shelf of every man and 
woman conscious of the multiple social forces at work 
in the contemporary world. 

ERIC ESTORICK 
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Appointments 

Miss Juanita Sadler, former dean of women, Fisk 
University, has been appointed a liaison officer of the 
N.Y.A., according to an announcement from the office 
of Aubrey Williams, assistant director of the Federal 
Relief Administration. Miss Sadler’s duties will be to 
act as official spokesman in matters pertaining to Negro 
youth. 

* * * 

Joseph R. Houchins of Ithaca, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed as assistant business specialist in the Division of 
Negro Affairs of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. His duties will be to gather factual data 
helpful to Negro economic life. He will act as assistant 
to Eugene Kinckle Jones, adviser on Negro affairs of the 
Department of Commerce. Mr. Houchins has for five 
years been head of the Department of Economics and 
Government at Wiley University. He has four degrees 
from Cornell University, Bachelor of Science, Master of 
Arts, Bachelor of Law and Doctor of the Science of Law. 

* * 


Dr. Frank S. Rankin, the first Negro physician ap- 
pointed to the staff of the Chicago State Hospital, Dun- 
ning, Illinois, has received a fellowship for research at 
the University Hospital, University of Illinois. 

* * 

Wendell E. Green, well known lawyer and civic leader 
of Chicago, has been appointed as a member of the 
Chicago Civil Service Commission by Mayor Edward 
J. Kelly. Mr. Green has for a number of years been 
interested in the social welfare of the colored citizens 
of Chicago and has been a stalwart champion of civic 


and political rights. 


* * 


CCC 


Dr. John W. Studebaker, Commissioner of the United 
States Office of Education, announces that of the 100 
Negro educational advisers attached to the CCC Camps, 
one-fifth hold Master’s degrees. These educational ad- 
visers are in charge of the instruction given to 48,000 
young colored men and war veterans enrolled in the 


camps. 


NYA 


Edward R. Rodriguez, assistant state director of the 
National Youth Administration of Florida, reports that 
four colleges are receiving scholarship assistance to the 
amount of fifteen dollars per student per month. They 
are Florida A. & M. Col'ege, 75 college students; Be- 
thune-Cookman College, 35; Florida Normal and Col- 
legiate Institute, 20; and Edward Waters College, 17; 
a total of 147 students receiving cash assistance amount- 
ing to $2,220 per month. High schools in 67 counties are 
receiving $6.00 per month per student and 787 Negro 
students are receiving such aid. The total amount being 
spent in this work monthly is $4,722. An effort is to be 


* + 


made to p'ace young people unable to get in school on 
the “one-third security wage scale basis’ and to render 
some vocational guidance service. 

* 


Publications 


“Race,” a publication of the Conference on the Social 
and Economic Aspects of the Race Question, has just 
made its appearance. “Race,” according to its announce- 
ment, “aims at a more basic approach to change in rela- 
tionship between the races.” 

* 


Awards 


Miss Geraldine Rogers of Knoxville Co lege, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, was awarded the first prize in an essay 
contest conducted by the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion among students in Negro colleges. 

* 

The $100.00 prize offered by a friend of the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and History for the 
best article submitted to the Journal of Negro History 
was awarded to E. D. Preston, a graduate student at 
Ohio State University, for his article, “William Syphax, 
Pioneer in Negro Education, Washington, D. C.” Mr. 
Preston is a native of Washington and was educated in 
the public schools of that city and Howard University. 
The second prize of $50.00 was awarded to John B. Cade 
of the Prairie View State Co lege, Prairie View, Texas, 
who contributed “Out of the Mouth of Ex-Slaves,” a 
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performances in “Three Men on a 
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testimonial record of the slave regime from those who 
were its victims. 

The $50.00 prize for the best book review was awarded 
to Professor Charles H. Wesley of Howard University. 
Dr. Wesley reviewed Evolution of the Negro College, by 
Dean Dwight Oliver Wendell Holmes. The second prize 
of $35.00 was won by Professor Clayton S. Ellsworth of 
Wooster College, Wooster, Ohio. The book reviewed by 
Professor Ellsworth was Letters of Theodore Dwight 
Weld, Angelina Grimke and Sarah Grimke. 

* 


Polities 


James H. Irvin was elected Alderman from the fourth 
district of Philadelphia, Fa. He is the first Negro ever 
elected to such an office in that city. Mr. Irvin, a prom- 
inent business man, is a Republican. 


Tuskegee 


Educators representing the leading universities and 
colleges in America attended the inauguration of Dr. 
Frederick D. Patterson as president of Tuskegee Insti- 
tute. In his inaugural address Dr. Patterson said in 
part: “Booker Washington’s ideas on education were 
to him deep seated convictions about the needs of his 
people.” And in order to crystallize his ideas, “the 
Founder minced no words, debated no far-fetched or 
mooted theories, but settled on the fact that a large mass 
of untutored people could hope for neither economic 
nor spiritual salvation until they could develop the self 
respect which is the normal outgrowth of a sound and 
reasonably adequate economy.” Thus, “learning to do 
by doing became the keynote of his program.” 

In discussing Negro employment, Dr. Patterson cited 
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some recent studies which show “the occupational ex- 
perience of Negroes with two years of college training 
is the same as that of Negroes with a second grade edu- 
cation, while further investigation tends to reveal that 
in a small degree this is due to the failure to acquaint 
employers with the possession of certain qualifications.” 


% * 
Erratum 


Theodore H. Thompson, educational adviser of Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps Camp S 147, Pa., calls our at- 
tention to an error in the statement that but one camp 
in the CCC has been named for a living Negro. Camp 
DePriest, organized in 1933, in Kinzua, Pennsylvania, was 
named in honor of the former Congressman from the 
first district, Illinois. 


CHRONICLE AND COMMENT 


(Continued from Page 380) 
each other but awaiting the storm, go to live 
in Vance’s house. But the flood sweeps away 
what is left of Vance’s property, and the hus- 
band keeps his wife. 

Mr. Wight is detached while painting the so- 
cial canvas, but at times he seems to fall into 
the snobbishness of the horsey set. There is a 
suspicion that to the painter squalor and in- 
justice are necessary payments for the refine- 
ments and the arts; but a reader, less detached, 
might consider it a steep price that the ‘lint- 
heads’ and the Negroes pay, even for such prize 
achievements as Katherine and Vance. The lat- 
ter is fairly conventional: impoverished, drown- 
ing his desperation in “corn,” he sacrifices to buy 
‘his Negroes’ a mule, saves his old black Auntie 
in the flood, is quick on the trigger, the soul of 
honor and of noblesse oblige, contemptuous of 
the masses, whether poor white or Negro, surly 
toward reformers, but with an aristocratic heart 
of gold; all in all he is Marse Chan brought up 
to date. 

Negro characters in the book either enter ob- 
sequiously to remove julep glasses, or fill in gaps 
in the levee with ‘heaving animal rhythm’. 
Though mob terror threatens the Negro section 
and is only averted when the victim is discov- 
ered to be a light-colored Negro woman, the 
author does no underlining. Mr. Wight’s five 
paintings add measurably to the value of the 
novel. Most are of Negroes or poor whites and 
all are moving and understanding. One reader 
believes that South would have been better if 
this type of character had been central rather 
than incidental; if the lintheads and Negroes 
had taken more of the space devoted to the 
hard-drinking decadents, who considered the 
death-dealing flood a mere excuse for “an im- 
aginatively prankish lark.” 
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The Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, Administration 
has turned over to the 


Kansas City, 
Missouri 


Urban League of Kansas City the Garrison Field House, 
located in an Italian-Negro residential district for the 
promotion of community activities. The building repre- 
sents a $20,000 investment, and the Urban League has 
already placed therein its Neighborhood Secretary and 
a part-time recreational worker. Activities now under 
way in this building include a well-baby station, a 
women’s sewing project, a blind handicraft shop and 
similar projects. 

The President-elect of the Kansas City Chamber of 
Commercial is Mr. Fred Go'dman, president of the local 
Urban League’s Board of Directors. 


Asbury Park, 


New Jersey 


A striking experiment 
in newspaper publicity 
has been initiated by 
the Urban League of Asbury Park, New Jersey. A series 
of ten weekly interviews is being carried in The Evening 
Press, local daily, expressing the views of Negro leaders 
regarding the prob'ems of their community. It is intended 
that these interviews shall impress upon Asbury Park a 
deeper realization of the social needs of its Negro popu- 
lation and the community’s responsibility therefor. The 
interviews take up a full column and are well headlined. 
Walter J. Upperman, local colored attorney, Pau! G. 
Prayer, Urban League executive secretary, and the 
Reverend James S. Brown, AME minister, were the first 
persons interviewed. They discussed employment, health, 
relief, recreational and similar needs of the Negro com- 
munity. 
Los Angeles, A Theatrical Division 
California has been added to the 
employment activities 


of the Los Angeles Urban League, under the direction 
of Ben F. Carter. It is the task of this Division to locate 
and place adequately trained Negro talent in the rapidly 
widening motion picture field of Hollywood. 


Annual Conference Government in Social 
Work, the Attitude of 


of the Social Agencies Deal- 
National Urban League onl 
the Urban League Program After 1935 were the main 
topics discussed at the Annual Conference of the Na- 
tional Urban League, held in New York City, November 
26 and 27, 1935, which commemorated the League’s 
Twenty-Fifth Anniversary. Speaking for the Government, 
appeared Miss Emma A. Lundberg, assistant director, 
Child Welfare Division of the Children’s Bureau, United 
States Department of Labor; Joseph H. B. Evans, Re- 
settlement Administration, United States Department of 
the Interior; W. Frank Persons, director of the United 


The Urban League in Action 


By LESTER B. GRANGER 


States Employment Service, U. S. Department of Lab 
and Lawrence A. Oxley, commissioner of conciliatic a, 
United States Department of Labor. The attitude of 
social! work agencies was presented by The Very R: -- 
erend Monsignor Robert F. Keegan, president of tie 
National Conference of Social Work; and Miss H: 
rietta Addition, former Deputy Police Commissioner 
New York City. Eugene Kinckle Jones, executive s 
retary of the National Urban League, reviewed t 
twenty-five-year history of the League, and T. Arn 
Hill, acting executive secretary, laid down propos 
for its future program. 

Urban League secretaries, Board Members and rep 
sentatives were present from Albany, N. Y., Asbury Pari, 
N. J., Atlanta, Ga., Atlantic City, N. J., Baltimore, Mc, 
Boston, Mass., Brooklyn, N. Y., Buffalo, N. Y., Chicaco, 
Ill., Detroit, Mich., Englewood, N. J., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
Hampton, Va., Newark, N. J., New Rochelle, N. Y., New 
York City, Omaha, Neb., Philadelphia, Pa., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Rochester, N. Y., Springfield, Ill., Tuskegee, Ala., 
Waterbury, Conn., and White Plains, N. Y. Nearly three 
hundred persons attended the discussion groups of th 


two-day session. 

At the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Dinner, three hun- 
dred and fifty guests gathered at The Manhattan to 
hear The Honorable Herbert H. Lehman, Governor of 
New York State, Dr. Frederick D. Patterson, president 
of Tuskegee Institute and Eugene Kinckle Jones, execu- 
tive secretary of the National Urban League and ad- 
viser on Negro affairs to the United States Department 
of Commerce, whose speeches were broadcast over radio 
Station WHN. L. Hollingsworth Wood, chairman of the 
Executive Roard of the National Urban League, presided. 


Further observance of the National Urban League's 
Twenty-Fifth Anniversary will be held on December 12 
in Chicago, New York, Baltimore and Boston. Mrs. Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt will speak at the Baltimore meeting 
and her address will be broadcast over a nation-wide 
hook-up of the National Broadcasting Company. 

The Anniversary observance wil! be finally terminated 
during the week of January 23, 1936, at which time 
similar meetings will be held in other Urban League 
centers throughout the country. 


Trenton, N. J. The Emergency Advis- 
EAC ory Council of Tren- 


ton, New Jersey, has 
for two years been conducting a persistent fight to have 
Negroes employed as investigators in the local Emergency 
Relief office. Until recently there has been no Negro em- 
ployed in such capacity. In November, Hilmer Jensen, 
city chairman of the EAC in Trenton and secretary 
of the colored Y.M.C.A., announced the appointment 
of five Negroes as investigators on the staff of the Em- 
ergency Relief Administration. 
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Ira De A. pt., 


St. Peter Relates an Incident, by James Weldon 
Johnson, rev. by Mildred Boie .. , Dec., 
Simon, Margaret Sargent, Edwin R. Embree and 
W. Bryant Mumford, Island India Goes to 


School, rev. by Ira De A. Reid ... ate. 4 


Stein, Emanuel and Lois MacDonald, The Worker 


and Government, rev. by Phillips Bradley..Aug., : 


The Black Consul, by Anatolii Vinogradov, rev. 
by Rayford W. Logan cimoel June, 
The Medea and Some Poems, by ‘Countee Culle n, 
rev. by Mildred Boie ........... Dec., 
The Poets of Haiti, 1782- 1934, “translated (from 
the French) by Edna Worthley Underwood, rev. 
The Worker and Government, by Lois MacDonald 
and Emanuel Stein, rev. by Phillips Bradley 


Aug., 


Thorstein Veblen and His America, by Joseph 


Dorfman, rev. by James B. Browning Aug., 2 


Tuberculosis and the Negro in Pittsburgh, by Elsie 
Witchen, rev. by Peyton F. Anderson, M.D. 
July, 


Unemployment and Its Problems, by —_ C. Ken- 
nedy, rev. by Lucile Kohno ........ May, 


Vinogradov, Anatolii, The Black Consul, rev. by 
Rayford W. Logan pcseatens June, 


Wages and the Worker, by Lois MacDonald, rev. 
by Lucile Kohn ............. “May, 
Weatherford, Willis D. and Charles S. Johnson, 
Race Relations, rev. by Eugene Kinckle Jones 
Mar. 

Witchen, Elsie, Tuberculosis and the Negro in 
Pittsburgh, rev. by Peyton F. Anderson, M.D. 
July, 
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OPPORTUNITY—JOURNAL OF NEGRO LIFE 


1910 


SILVER JUBILEE 


In Observance of the 25th Anniversary 
of the 


National Urban League 


Public programs sponsored by theNational Office 
Thursday, December 12, 1935 


ATLANTA 
BALTIMORE 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


* 
Similar observances throughout the country by local groups 


affiliated with the National Urban League during 
December, 1935, and January, 1936. 


Watch your local newspapers for announcements. 


Hear Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, NBC Blue Network, Thursday, 
December 12, 10:45 P. M., Eastern Standard Time, speaking 
for the National Urban League. 
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will appreciate the accommodations 
at the 


135th Street Branch 
Y. M.C. A. | 


New York City 


even if you are fussy j 


Discriminating 
DINERS TAKE 
THEIR FRIENDS TO 


SALLYE’S 


KITCHEN 


When you are away from home you | 
| 


730 St. Nicholas Ave. 
New York City 


v 


Such Confidence must 
be deserved! 


v 


Special Xmas Dinner 


v 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR PARTIES 
Open from 8 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


Spiritual Warmth — Comfort — 
Hospitality, 24 Hours Each Day 


180 West 135th Street 


& A. New York City 


~—-SPECIAL OFFER 


Inspiration Hits from the House of Handy 


“VESUVIUS” ! “WHITHER?” 
“There’s a Red Glow in the Sky | By H. Lawrence Freeman 
Above Vesuvius” Featured by Caterina Jarboro 


(A timely plea for Universal Peace) on her “Farewell Program” before sailing 
Title and Music by Poem by for Europe. 
W. C. Handy Andy Razaf Price 40c. 


“TOOK MAH BABE AWAY” 
(A Negro Lamentation) 
By J. Milton Reddie 


“LL NEVER TURN BACK NO MORE” 
(An Old Revival Song) 
Arranged for Solo Voice with Piano Accomp. 


Price 40c. 
| By William C. Handy 
“TRADITION” Price 40c. 
By Ismay Andrews | 
Expresses the History of our Race from SEND TODAY FOR OUR 
“Addis Ababa” to “Alabama”. “NEGRO SPIRITUALS ARRANGED FOR 
Price 75c. MALE QUARTETS, MIXED QUARTETS, 
* AND SOLO VOICES” 
“LAZ RUS" by such writers as J. Rosamond Johnson, 


From Donald Heywood’s Show Wen Talbert, William C. Elkins, Noah 


Francis Ryder, Kaye Parker, Jean Stor 


“BLOW GABRIEL, BLOW” 


| 
oe we. and William C. Handy. 
“| WANT JESUS TO WALK WITH ME” | | | e 
By Jean Stor | Special discount of 15% allowed for 30 days 
for Solo Voice with Piano Accomp. only if you mention “OPPORTUNITY” 
Price 40c. when ordering. 


1687 BROADWAY, N. Y. C. HANDY BROTHERS MUSIC CO., Inc. 


| 
rid 444 hay 2 | 
| 
R 
S 
| | 


LES AXEY, JR. & CO. 

YOU WONT MAKE 
of corporations weil’ se making income 

ports. we have a highly trained force of teachers A MILLION DOLLARS 
and accountants to look after the interests of cor- 


| WEST 118th STREET If you are thinking of making a fortune 
easily, quickly, then don’t read this ad. 
| BUT— 
HUNT PRINTING CO. 
Printers to Particular People You Can Earn A Steady 
of $10.00 to $25.00, depending upon the 
time and effort you choose to invest. 
JAMES L. ALLEN ° 
Portraits by Photography OPPORTUNITY, journal of Negro Life, 
2138 Seventh Avenue needs 25 unusual persons in all sections of 
NEW YORK CITY UNiv. 4-1245 the country who have faith in their ability 
All Sittings by Appointment to sell and who are ambitious for the future. 
To such persons we offer an unusually 


generous proposition as agents. 


Address: 


OPPORTUNITY 


SPECIAL AGENTS’ OFFER 
1133 Broadway New York City 


* * © CIRCULATION — ELIMINATION 
Swedish Massage Joint Manipulation 
Medical Gymnastics 

Reducing and Form Molding 
Course, personally or by mail (i10c for a 
A. by Appointment 


laties 


Operator 
368 St. Nicholas AY (Bet. 128-129th "sts.) N.Y.C. 
* 8 FACILITATES METABOLISM * @ 


Assimi 
nonepeg suey 


MAKE YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFT LAST 
THE YEAR 


A Year's Subscription To 


i OPPORTUNITY 

| Journal of Negro Life 

| brings 12 monthly issues, brimful of interesting 
| and inspiring facts. 


| America's most authoritative periodical devoted 
| to discussion of problems of racial adjustment. 


$1.50 A Year 1133 Broadway, New York City 


Please mention Opportunity, Journal of Negro Life, to our Advertisers 
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Engineers In Human Welfare! 


Forty-four branches of the National Urban League, staffed by 

trained executives and guided by boards of public-spirited 

citizens of both races, are performing a notable task in shaping 
the Negro’s drive toward economic security. 


Support Your Local Urban League in Its Fight 
for the Socially Insecure 


Akron, Ohio: 
ASSOCIATION FOR COLORED 
COMMUNITY WORK 
199 Perkins Street 
George W. Thompson, Exec. Sec’y 


Atlanta, Georgia: 
ATLANTA URBAN LEAGUE 
250 Auburn Avenue, N. E. 
Reginald A. Johnson, Exec. Sec’y 


Roxbury, Massachusetts: 
BOSTON URBAN LEAGUE 
Whittier Street Health Unit 
George W. Goodman, Exec. Sec’y 


Brooklyn, New York: 
BROOKLYN URBAN LEAGUE 
105 Fleet Place 
Robert 7. Elzy, Exec. Sec’y 


Buffalo, New York: 


MEMORIAL CENTER AND URBAN LEAGUE 


Inc 
155 Cedar Street 
William L. Evans, Exec. Sec’y 


Chicago, Illinois: 
CHICAGO URBAN LEAGUE 
3032 South Wabash Avenue 
A. L. Foster, Exec. Sec‘y 


Columbus, Ohio: 
COLUMBUS URBAN LEAGUE 
552 East Long Street 
N. B. Allen, Exec. Sec’y 


Detroit, Michigan: 
DETROIT URBAN LEAGUE 
606 Vernor Highway, East 
John C. Dancy, Director 


Fort Wayne, Indiana: 
WHEATLEY SOCIAL CENTER 
421 Douglas Avenue 
E. 7. Unthank, Exec. Sec’y 


Los Angeles, California: 
LOS ANGELES URBAN LEAGUE 
2502 South Central Avenue 
Floyd C. Covington, Exec. Sec’y 


Louisville, Ky.: 
LOUISVILLE URBAN LEAGUE 
j. A. Thomas, Exec. Sec’y 
606 W. Walnut St. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
MILWAUKEE URBAN LEAGUE 
904 W. Vine Street 
William V. Kelley, Exec. Sec’y 


Minneapolis, Minnesota: 
MINNEAPOLIS URBAN LEAGUE 
10 South 4th Street 
Charles W. Washington, Exec. Sec’y 


New York City: 
NEW YORK URBAN LEAGUE 
202 West 136th Street 
james H. Hubert, Exec. Director 


Newark, New Jersey: 
NEW JERSEY URBAN LEAGUE 
58 W. Market Street 
Harold A. Lett, Exec. Sec’y 


Omaha, Nebraska: 
OMAHA URBAN LEAGUE 
2213 Lake Street 
Bernard Squires, Exec. Sec’y. 


Philadelphia, Pa.: 
ARMSTRONG ASSOCIATION 
1434 Lombard Street 
Wayne L. Hopkins, Exec. Sec’y 


Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
URBAN LEAGUE OF PITTSBURGH 
43 Fernando Street 
R. Maurice Moss, Exec. Sec’y 


Richmond, Virginia: 
RICHMOND URBAN LEAGUE 
2 West Marshall Street 
Wiley A. Hall, Exec. Sec’y 


Springfield, Illinois: 
SPRINGFIELD URBAN LEAGUE 
234 South 15th Street 
William M. Ashby, Exec. Sec’y 


St. Louis, Missouri: 
URBAN LEAGUE OF ST. LOUIS 
2947 Delmar Boulevard 
john T. Clark, Exec. Sec’y 


St. Paul, Minnesota: 
ST. PAUL URBAN LEAGUE 
419 Wabash Street 
Charles W. Washington, Exec. Sec’y 


Seattle, Washington: 
SEATTLE URBAN LEAGUE 
328 Railway Exchange Bldg. 
Joseph S. Jackson, Exec. Sec’y 


Tampa, Florida: 
TAMPA URBAN LEAGUE 
1602 Pierce Street 
Cyrus T. Greene, Exec. Sec’y 


Please mention Oprortuntry, Journal of Negro Life, to our Advertisers 
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